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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments have 
been taking most of our production. 


Everything possible is being done to 
produce Acme School Scissors with our 
limited facilities, and if you are asked 
to accept substitutions, we know you 
will realize the situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 
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FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a bookiet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project — make a frieze 12 fect long. Booklet of 
colorinstructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


MILTON BRADLEY 


Milton Bradley 


for Freedom of 
Creative Expression 
Use Finger Paints 


Their smooth, creamy consistency, their 
wonderful, glowing colors, and the ease 
with which they can be mixed, blended 
and changed as the design or picture 
progresses make them the choice of 
teachers everywhere. Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints are the ideal medium for 
those first creative steps and give new 
freedom to the advanced expression of 
more experienced pupils. Made to 
Milton Bradley quality standards, they 
are easily washable from hands and 
clothing and safe for the smallest child. 
Try them in all your grades... youngster, 
teacher and parent alike will be surprised 
and gratified at the results. Available in 
bulk or in sets with Finger Paint Paper 
and instructions. 


Finger Paint 


made from a formula revised and improved through many years of experiment to develop 


a perfect product. . 


Six colors: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


. trial and comparison will convince you of its superiority. 


Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black 


Springfield, 2, Mass. 
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For Primary Grade Color Work— 


Milton Bradley’s We-Rell Crayon 


This crayon, of the famous Bradley Tru- 
Tone series, is ideal for early art education. It 
is shaped for easy holding by little fingers, and 
longer usage, because of its non-rolling feature. 


sais NO-ROLL is an over-size, semi-round cray- 


on, 4 inches long. It has a flattened section which prevents 
rolling when placed on a desk or easel tray. The value of 
this unique design is obvious. It means longer life as dan- 
ger of breakage is lessened; and the flat side makes it easier 
for small hands to hold. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


NO-ROLL is a substantial crayon of quality. It is smooth 
marking, free from grit, with excellent color value and per- 
fect blending texture. 


The eight-color, lift-lid box illustrated contains one cray- 
on each of Red, Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and 
Black, each wrapped in paper of its own color. 


You'll like NO-ROLL crayons, and a trial will convince 
you that the no-roll feature is a measure of economy and 


convenience. Price, per box, $0.25 


MILTON BRADLEY'S FINGER PAINT 


The perfect medium for first color work steps in primary, 
and for advanced studies in higher school grades. It is 
smooth in texture and free from lumpiness. It spreads eas- 


Put up in sets, as follows: 

SET A — Six 8-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black; 24 sheets Fin- 
ger Paint paper, size 151,” x 201”; six spatulas and 
instructions for use. In box with cut-out build-up. 

Price, per set, $3.60 


SET C— Six 2-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown and Black; 12 sheets of Finger Paint paper, size 1542” x 
In box with cut-out 
Price, per set, $1.40 
MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS AND PAINTS ARE SOLD BY 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


IN COLOR 


20',”; six spatulas, and instructions for use. 
build-up. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


Milton Bradley Company — Springfield, Mass. 
CHICAGO: 811 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK: 200 FIFTH AVE. 


ily, washes cleanly from hands or clothing, and is harmless 
to the skin. Its color values are of superior quality and mix 
perfectly for blending into additional colors. 


SET B— Six 4-ounce jars of Finger Paint, one each: Red, 
Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown and Black; 12 sheets of 
Finger Paint paper, size 151.” x 20',”; six spatulas 
and instructions for use. In box with cut-out build-up. 

Price, per set, $2.20 
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CREATIVE ART 


for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure results with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . . . no special skill, 
education or equipment 
needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 
Corresponding Teacher’s 
Manuals detail every step 
of instruction . . . make art 
as easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full-color illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1945, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month preceding 
the month's issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc ) Give both the 
old and new addresses. 
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Nice Answers 


A Vocabulary Activity of What to Say, When 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouette by Kay Orr Walker 


“How forcible are right words!” Job 6:25 


“A word spoken in due season how good is 
it!” Proverbs 15:23 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath; but 
grievous words stir up anger.” 


Proverbs 15:1 


Ir IS never too early in a child’s life to begin to 
know WHAT TO SAY, WHEN. Always must we 
remember that a child connot grow up, but once, 
and the golden opportunity to insure his popularity 
and usefulness, built on continued satisfactions, that 
come from joy and appreciation, is NOW. 
much of it is a matter of training. 


And so 
It. is for “dear 
teacher”, to hand each and every child, the magic 
key that will make this possible. The child you train, 
may prove to be a shy child of few words; but they 
will never be the wrong ones. Again, he may become 
quile a chatterbox, but always unconsciously follow- 
ing the rules. You may make out of him just a good 
listener — but his poise will be satisfactory. And the 
Chinese have a proverb “A good talker is not equal 
to a good listener.” 


Fundamentals of Conversation 

A timid child dreads a party—why? Because the 
child never knows what to say. A famous conversa- 
tionalist, of other days, gives us the key—talk about 
the thing that interests the other fellow. Manners 
again—forget yourself. Think always of the happi- 
ness of others. Just the Golden Rule, which is indeed 
a rule of gold. Early, let a child realize that an un- 
selfish person (one who thinks with his heart) always 
gets by—the world doesn’t stop to question his tech- 
nicque—just says, “Nice isn’t he)” The world’s like 
that. In other words the child is acceptable, anywhere. 


Definitely-Planned Courtesy Unit 
Some children learn their manners at home, some 
at school, some in Sunday school and still others at 
dancing school. <A definitely-planned Courtesy Unit 
is not out of place in any public school curriculum, 
The unit necessarily varies a bit according to locality 
and to the age of the children. 


The Magic of Conversational Tricks 
1. Always look at the person to whom you are 
speaking. 
9 


2. Always use the person’s name. (We choose the 


clerk who calls us by name. 
mented). 

3. Cultivate friendliness. 
are too expensive. 

4, Never boast-—let others praise you. Don’t belittle 
yourself, however. 

5. In these days of race phobia, avoid using the race 
nicknames, that hurt. 

6. Don’t use the pronoun 


We feel compli- 


Have no enemies. They 


“1”? too much. 

. Never criticize, if you can compliment. An inter- 
esting extra project is a Complimentary Alphabet. 
8. Accumulate a *little book of stories that may fit 

(or that you can make fit) ’most any occasion. 

9. When things get in a jam, try lowering your voice. 

10. When the joke is on you, learn to laugh. 

11, Accept compliments gracefully — just “Thank 
you” will do. 

12, At a party, always greet the hostess when you 
arrive, and express your appreciation when you 
leave. 

13. A bit of slang is not out of place in conversation; 
but swearing is absolutely “taboo”. 


A Vocabulary of 100 Words 

Possibly, not more than 100 words would be neces- 
sary to help you meet almost every social situation 
gracefully. Too bad when a child isn’t introduced to 
these words that would mean so much to him in his 
every day social contacts throughout a_ lifetime. 
Again the not knowing them leaves him (a clever child 
with a high I. Q.) inarticulate. 
these words, of course, are: 

Thank you 

I beg your pardon (not “what’’?) 

If you please 
*When I was in college, a very popular, charming, 
French teacher before going out to a dinner date would 
always skim through a book of clever stories she kept 
on hand. Some people might think this a stupid prac- 


tice; but there always followed for her—more dinner 
dates—so what? 


The commonest of 
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I’m sorry 

Please, excuse me 

You're very welcome 

Good morning, Mrs. Smith (just “hello”, if you’re 
speaking to other children.) 

Yes, Mary (not “yeh’’) 

“Yes” or “No”, always followed by another word 
or a phrase or sentence. 

“How are you?”—‘“Fine, thank you—and you?” 


Introductions 
Following a very simple rule will many times save 
you embarrassment. 
1. Younger to older— 
“Alice, this is my father.” 
2. Boy to Girl-— 
“Tom, this is Mary Anne.” 


NEVER “Meet John ----.” 


*Telephone Etiquette 
Nice telephone manners are an asset—just five 
things to remember. 

1. Don’t shout, speak pleasantly. (The telephone 
cives a fine opportunity to cultivate a nice voice.) 

2. Don't talk too long. 

3. Never say, “Guess who this is”. Always “This is 

4. When someone telephones and asks for ------ , if 
she’s not home, say, “’------- is not here. Would 
you like to leave a message: or would you rather 
Jeave your number and --- will call you as soon as 
she comes.” 

5. Never slam the telephone down when through 
talking. Hang up gently. 


Table Talk 
Every child should early learn to make at least 
one interesting contribution at the dinner table. Also 
learn to listen appreciatively to what others have to say. 


Writing Letters 

There are three kinds of letters that even a very 
young child should know how to write. 
1—Thank You Notes: 

Sample: ‘You sure know how to plan fun. Thanks 
a lot for a wonderful time.” Add a few bits of news 
about your arrival. (Personal but not too long). 
This should be sent within 24 hours after your return, 
2—Letters Home: 

When you are on a trip, a note home to the folks, 
however short it is, should tell three things: 

What you are doing 

How you miss the home folks 

Personal inquiries about everyone 
3— Birthday Greetings: 

Always add a written personal message to a birth- 
day card greeting. 


Think Before You Speak 
Once upon a time, I had a pretty dress of which I 
was very fond. Someone made a derogatory chance 


* Practice telephoning with a couple of ‘‘play” 
telephones. 


remark about it. And that one little word took away 
the joy of wearing that dress. The dress was spoiled 
for me by someone’s thoughtless comment. 

Then again, hasn’t your whole day been made 
lovely by somebody’s chance remark. <A _ child is 
never too young to develop meeting chance contacts 
gracefully. A kind word costs nothing. 


Heavenly Arithmetic 
Even a poor mathematician can master this: 
ADD to the joy of others 
SUBTRACT from another’s unhappiness 
MULTIPLY the pleasures of OTHERS 
DIVIDE the good things that come your way. 


Choosing the Right Word 

When a child becomes interested in practical word 
study, he will enjoy the game of choice. There is 
always a better way of saying the same thing. You 
know the story of the two little nieces, who were visit- 
ing a favorite aunt. When they came down to break- 
fast one morning, they found Auntie making hot cakes 
of which they were particularly fond. The first little 
girl said, “Oh Auntie your cheeks are like beets.” A 
few minutes later the other little niece arrived and 
said “Oh, Auntie Mae, your cheeks are just like roses.” 


Vocabulary Games 
There are so many games that build up a vocabu- 
lary of descriptive words. Try this one: 


*The Months of the Year 
Tet each child offer a descriptive word 
for each month as: 
January 
February Patriotic 
March Windy 


April “Springy” 


Snowy 


May Blossoming 
June Vacationing 
July Colorful 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Hot—Very 

Flaming Orange—Colored 
Spooky 

Thankful 

Joyful 


Bibliography Books Old and New 
Books: 
The Happy Book Josephine Van Dolzen Pease 
The Courtesy Book Nancy Dunlea 
(Telephone Courtesy Chapter) 

Children Are People 
Charm 

Etiquette Junior 


Emily Post 

Margery Wilson 

Mary Clark 

and Margery Closey Quigley 


*Be sure to read ‘The Countryman’s Year’’ — David 
Grayson 
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Let’s Talk About You Margueritte H. Bro 
(Chapter 15—Talk About Talk—story of 
the Marble Tournament) 


Is Your Face Red? 


Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies 


Blanche Wheeler 
and Marjorie Ellis McCrady 
Helen Hathaway 


Manners for Moderns, 


Manners 
Putnam’s Phrase Book 
Compiled by Edwin Hamlin Carr 

(A good reference book) 


Stevenson 
Norton Hughs Jonathan 


Cues For You 
Living With Others 


Mildred Graves Ryan 
Laurence B. Goodrich 
Good Manners Beth Bailey McLean 
Good Manners For Boys Ralph Henry Barbour 
Behave Yourself, Betty Allen and Mitchell P. Briggs 
“It Is Done,” Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington 


Articles: 
The Decline of Courtesy Channing Pollock 
Coronet—July 1945 
Telephone Manners Mary Katherine McMeans 
Parents’ Magazine—Feb. 19, 1940 
Patterns for Living Catherine Mackenzie 
Parent and Child—The Friendly Approach 
New York Times Magazine—Feb. 7, 1943 
How to Accept a Compliment Patty Patton 
The Woman—July 1941 , 
The Third Grade Makes a Social Blue Book ° 
American Childhood—Sept. 1942 
Manners Go to School 
Reader’s Digest—August 1939 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD OWN ONE 


GOOD BOOK OF MANNERS 


The Greatest Thing in the World Henry Drummond 
It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules, 
Beatrice Pierce 


Buddy and His New Sled 


Buppy was cross. Yes, he was very cross indeed. There was no snow on the ground and 
he had a new sled. 


“What good is a new sled if you can’t slide on it?”’ he grumbled to his mother. He acted as if 
he thought it was his mother’s fault because there wasn’t any snow. 


“You have many other things to play with, Buddy,” said his mother, “Why don’t you play 
with your wagon or your scooter?” 


But he just grumbled some more and sat looking out of the window. He was just about ready 
to cry when he heard someone on the front porch. His mother had gone to see who was there. 
suddy didn’t think he cared who was there. He was just thé Then he heard hi her say 
suddy didn t think he cared who was there. fle was just that cross. 1 hen he heard his mother say, 
“Why it is Aunt Alice and Tommy!’ 


That was all Buddy needed to hear. He jumped up and ran into the front room to see his 
Aunt Alice and cousin ‘Tommy. 


“Why didn’t you let us know you were coming?” Buddy asked. 


“Well,” answered Tommy, “Mother was afraid it might snow and we wouldn’t get to come. 
You know the road always gets bad when it snows.” 


Buddy felt ashamed that he had been so cross. “Oh Mother,” he said, “I’m so glad it didn’t 
snow and I’m sorry I was so cross.” Then he took Tommy by the hand and said, “Would you 
like to play with my scooter? If it snows while you are here we will both slide on my new sled.” 


The two boys hurried down to the basement to get the scooter and the wagon. And would 
you believe it? It snowed the very next day. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES: 


1. Draw a picture of Buddy the way you think he looked when he was cross. 


2. How do you think Buddy looked when he saw Tommy? Can you show this in a picture? 
3. What new plaything did Buddy have? Draw a picture of it and color it red. 
Did Buddy get to use his sled? 


J/ 
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Our Alphabet—and How It Came to Be 


oMEONE has said that the 
alphabet is the greatest of all man- 
kind’s inventions. Certainly it is 
the most useful. Without the al- 
phabet, we would have no written 
language. We could not study the 
thoughts and achievements of oth- 
ers, because they could not be writ- 
ten or printed. What an empty, 
uninteresting world this would be 
without our A-B-C’S! 


Centuries before man learned to 
write or print, he felt the longing 
to keep a permanent record of his 
thoughts and deeds. The only way 
he could communicate with others 
was by the spoken word. So he 
told stories to his children. They 
in turn remembered the stories and 
repeated them to their children. 
This ancient custom of handing 
down information from one genera- 
tion to the next we call tradition. 


To make sure these stories would 
not be lost or forgotten, tribes 
sometimes appointed certain of their 
members to do nothing else but re- 
member traditions. Usually these 
people were priests. From child- 
hood they were trained to memor- 
ize and repeat to others the history, 
laws and literature of their people. 

It took an ancient Hindoo priest 
40 years to memorize the Sanskrit 
Vedas, the sacred scripture of his 
tribe. Imagine trying to memorize 
every word of our own Bible. Then 
you will appreciate what these 
learned priests were trained to do. 

It was natural for ancient man 
to devise memory aids to help him 
remember. ‘Today we sometimes 
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Picture Words 
Picture Sign 


army 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


tie a string around our finger to 
remind us of something. The an- 
cient Peruvians used to tie a series 
of knots in string for the same pur- 
pose. <A special “officer of the 
knots” made quipt or books of 
these knotted strings. As chief 
historian of the tribe, he was a 
very important person. No one 
else could read his knots. Knot 
books were used in most South 
American countries, as well as in 
parts of Asia. 

Native messengers often carried 
notched sticks on long journeys to 
help them remember things they 
must do or say. The long stick in 
the illustration on this page is an 
invitation to another tribe to attend 
a native dance. 

The next step in man’s struggle 
toward an alphabet was_ picture 
writing. Centuries before he de- 
vised a way to write the word for 
“thorse,” he tried to draw a picture 
of such an animal. The ancients 
pictured important events on ani- 
mal skins or stones, or on the walls 
of caves. 

Recording thoughts in pictures 
was slow, hard work. So man de- 
vised an easier system which we 
call ideographs, or picture signs. 
Instead of drawing a whole man 
with drooping hands to represent 
“weeping,” for example, he simply 
drew an eye with tears falling from 
it, as illustrated on this page. 

If a few straight lines pictured 
a tree, two such pictures came to 
represent a forest. Clasped hands 
meant “friendship.” Several men 
stood for an army, 
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The same sign was always drawn 
in the same way. It always had 
the same meaning. At last man had 
made an important step forward. 
He was using signs to represent 
words or ideas. To this day, the 
Chinese use thousands of picture 
signs or ideographs to express their 
ideas. They have no alphabet. 

To the ancient Egyptians we owe 
the next improvement in writing. 
Their priests were the first to repre- 
sent svilable-sounds with picture 
signs or ideographs. We call these 
signs hieroglyphics. 

In every language there are many 
words which begin or end with the 
same syllable sound. In English, 
for example, we have man-age, 
man-sion, man-tle. If the Egyp- 
tians were expressing these words 
in hieroglyphics, they would draw 
a man to represent the first syllable 
of each. The man’s picture in each 
case would not represent a man at 
all, but the sound of the word 
“man.” 


It was an easy step, then, to split 
up syllables into their separate 
sounds. The Egyptian word for 
“door” began with a sound similar 
to our letter P. In writing any word 
beginning with this sound, the 
Egyptians simply drew the sign for 
a door — a square with a line 
across it. 

Their word for “eagle” began 
with a sound like our short A. All 
A sounds could be represented by 
the eagle. Similarly, our sound for 
D is the same as their first sound 


(Turn to page 64) 
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W en the cold, snowy days 


of January come and very little 
time can be spent out of doors there 
is a great need for vital, worthwhile 
activities inside the schoolroom. 
This is the perfect time to use any 
wood available, with orange crates 
and other kinds of wooden boxes 
which may have been collected dur- 
ing the earlier part of the school 
year, to make some usable things 
for the schoolroom It will be splen- 
did for the children and they will 
love it! 

The first day of January there 
had been a snow storm so severe 
that the boys and girls realized that 
many of their bird friends could not 
get their regular food and would 
starve if they did not receive help. 

“Let’s make a_ bird feeding-sta- 


lion,’ exclaimed Don. 


“Have we a box large enough,”’ 
wondered the teacher, “A good- 
sized wooden box would be best.” 

“My mother has one in our base- 
ment,’ cried Ruth. “This after- 
noon when my daddy brings me to 
school we can get the box here.” 

As the children came back from 
lunch they brought bread crumbs, 
oatmeal, cracked corn, sunflower 
seeds, dog-biscuit crumbs, canary 
seed, puffed rice, and a little beef 
and mutton suet. When they saw 
the box Ruth had brought they 
agreed that it was just the right 
size. Eagerly they set to work. 
They took off the top, bottom, 
and one side. This left the other 
side for the floor of the bird-feed- 
ing station and two ends for wind- 
breakers. To brace the ends they 
nailed strips of wood across them 
which made them much stronger. 
And that very day just before they 
started home from school the boys 
and girls happily put out a good 
supper for the birds. 

Making the bird feeding station 
had been so much fun that the next 
day the children got their lessons 
quickly and well so that there 
would be time for working with 
wood. They had a little round 
reading table, but no book case or 
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chairs; so plans were made for com- 
pleting the library corner. The 
bookcase (see Ill. 1) was simply made 
by nailing together three orange 
crates. The chairs were also made 
from orange crates. The seat was 
one-half of an orange crate. The 
middle piece of another crate nailed 
to the seat formed the back of the 
chair. This was reinforced by strips 
of wood. 

The chairs in Illustration 2 were 
made in a different way and proved 
to be a bit more substantial. Note 
how the backs of these chairs were 
made. 

The davenport which the children 
are enjoying (Ill. 3) was built in 
the same way except that the whole 
box was used for the seat, and it 
rests lengthwise on the floor, in- 
stead of standing on end. A strong 
piece of wood was nailed on for the 
back and the arm rests were the 
stout middle pieces of orange crates. 

In the playhouse shown in Ill. 4 
you may see, in addition to the 
davenport and chairs, how the 
children made a doll bed, a dressing 
table, a bench in front of it, and a 
magazine rack. 

In Ill. 5 the doll is being put to 
bed in a bed made in a different way. 
The doll chairs near the bed were 
made of four pieces of wood: one 
6” x 12” and three 6” x 7”. 

The boat which Richard is playing 
with in Ill. 6 was built of boards 
1” x 4” x 14”. To make the barge, 
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board 1” x 1” was 
tacked on a larger board. Blocks 
of wood were nailed on at the rear. 

A puzzle block toy was constructed 
of wooden squares about 1” in 
thickness, graduated in size. These 
were made smooth with sandpaper, 
and holes bored in the centers. 
Then they were painted different 
bright colors. Over a 6-inch broom- 
stick nailed upright in the middle 
of a board these blocks are dropped 
easily in place. 

When one of the boys brought 
an old wheel to school the wheel- 
barrow which Jo Ann is pushing was 
simply constructed. One like it may 
be made by using Illustration 7. 

A toy racer was made from a 
small wooden box about 12 inches 
long and 6 inches wide. The wheels 
were four of the round covers which 
come on baking powder cans. The 
axles were two pieces of stiff wire. 
Four small holes, two near each end 
of the box, were drilled for the two 
axles. The ends of the axles were 
pushed through holes punched in 
the exact center of the wheels, and 
the wheels were then soldered to the 
axles. The art department did the 
soldering for the children. 

One day one of the girls brought 
an old roller skate to school. From 
it evolved a simple scooter. The 
skate was first pulled apart by 
loosening the nut on the screw that 
holds the front and back parts of 
the frame together. The front 
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wheels were clamped to a strong 
one inch board 3 feet long and 3 
inches wide just as they would be 
fastened to one’s shoes. They were 
then made more secure by nails. 
The back wheels were held in place 
partly by the skate strap which 
was buckled around the board and 
partly by nails. After a soap box 


Illustration TIT 


Illustration V 


Illustration VII 


was nailed to the front end of the 
board the boys and girls had great 
fun at recess with the scooter. 

The big airplane which the teacher 
helped the class make (Ill. 8) was 
not as much fun as the liltle air- 
planes (Ill. 9) which every child in 
the group constructed in his own 
way from scraps of wood. 
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Tue value of experience charts 
made up by the children as ma- 
terial in the teaching of beginning 
reading is well known to educators. 
In the past few years I have experi- 
mented in the use of children’s 
writings in more advanced grades. 

One year when I had a combined 
second and third grade it was de- 
cided that we would continue the 
making of experience charts to help 
the poorer readers. Instead of iso- 
lating these slower pupils in one 
group for this type of reading the 
entire class made experience charts 
as a means of organizing and re- 
cording their activities. Instead of 
the short terse type of sentence so 
often used we tried to make our 
charts ‘as interesting as possible. 
A trip to the firehouse might in- 
spire a line, “Clang! Clang! Went 
the Bell.” A science trip to the 
woods would bring forth sentences 
such as ‘‘We Shuffled Through the 
Leaves.” “The Milkweed Seeds 
Had Silken Parachutes.” 


While it is true that many of the 
words used were not to be found 
on graded vocabulary lists my find- 
ings were that words such as 
“ferocious”, “‘cuddled’’, “scuffled’’, 
included in some of the children’s 
writings were so meaningful as to 
present no reading difficulty to 
even the poorest readers. Sentences 
in these stories were often longer 
than those found in primary read- 
ing books and lacked the repetitive 
and cumulative characteristics of 
the standard texts. However, the 
children so enjoyed reading the 
material they had written that 
fluency and expression of oral read- 
ing was a natural outcome. 


We made so many charts that 
space became a problem. A “big 
book” of the charts was made and 


proved popular, The children then 
asked to make individual booklets 
so copies of all the charts were 
made. Someone had the idea of 
putting all the material about our 
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trips about town in one section of 
the book. This idea proved so 
popular that the individual book- 
lets when completed had chapter 
headings such as, “Trips About 
Town’, “Our Pets’, “Science Ad- 
ventures”, etc. Illustrating the 
stories called for further re-reading. 


Gradually the making of new 
charts was abandoned in favor of 
making booklets. When we built 
our bird feeder in the fall we began 
a diary about our experience. Each 
time something new happened the 
children dictated sentences which 
were read and revised and finally 
copied into the diary by the teacher. 
Illustrations were made by the 
children. The book was used as a 
library book and when the bird 
feeding program ended in the spring 
each child was given a copy of the 
entire story for his own booklet. 


Our study of Farm Life became 
the main interest of the class and 
many pictures were brought in. 
We made a class booklet of these 
pictures. As the need for explana- 
tory captions was felt, short stories 
or titles were dictated by groups or 
individuals. These stories and 
titles were typed and given to the 
children to paste in the right places, 
again necessitating re-reading of the 
material. Stories of this kind were 
popular:- 


“Billy is talking to Clucky and 
Peep Peep. He wishes he had 
Peep Peep for a pet.” 


Soon most of the stories began 
to have more life. Giving names 
to the people and animals and bring- 
ing in exciting action words proved 
to be very fascinating. The chil- 
dren began an original story about 
two children who went to live on a 
farm. ‘They wrote into the story 
many of their own experiences. At 
first the entire class worked on the 
story, later on small groups or in- 
dividual children would carry the 
story further, This called for fre- 


quent re-reading and revising and 


provided many opportunities for 
oral and silent reading. All helped 
with the ending of the story and 
the finished book was one of our 
most popular library books. 


These children had had so much 
fun writing that they began to 
write stories and poems of their 
own. Some of the third grade 
pupils were able to write stories 
with the teacher on hand to help 
with spelling, or to write stories to 
hand in for corzection. Most of 
the material was dictated to the 
teacher. 


The children read their stories 
and poems to the class. Through 
individual conferences and group 
discussions standards were raised. 
Questions such as, “What words 
might John use instead of ‘nice’)”’ 
“Is there a better word that could 
be used in place of ‘said’ in Mary’s 
story?” “Did you think any part 
of Jack’s story was confusing)” 
helped to achieve clarity of writing. 


We decided to make a class mag- 
azine of all the best stories and 
poems. An editorial staff had to 
read all the material before selec- 
tions were made. When the maga- 
zine was finished we used it as 
reading material in several ways. 
We read the stories silently for 
pleasure. Favorite stories were 
read aloud. We looked for the best 
words and the best sentences. Since 
copies had been made to sell to 
other classes we practiced reading 
the material so that sample stories 
and poems could be read to other 
classes as part of our sales talk. 


During the year we made up 
several plays. ‘These were typed 
and furnished good reading ma- 
terial when the children used them 
to learn their parts or to coach the 
plays. The property man and the 
stage director had to read the plays 
carefully to know what they had 
to provide. 


Songs were written to original 
tunes or to music we knew and a 
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class song book was made. Many 
of the children made individual 
song books using the wide-spaced 
music paper. 

Charts of a functional type were 
still made from time to time. When 
the need arosé for making a set of 
rules about riding bicycles we put 
the rules on a large chart. Records 
of War Stamp Sales, Plans for the 
Month, Free Time Activities and 
similar things were kept on charts 
for easy reference. Directions made 
up by the pupils for doing things 


that would be free time activities 
were put on charts — “Directions 
for Spatter Printing”, “Directions 
for Clay Modelling” and the like. 
Questions which we hoped to an- 
swer were also listed on charts, and 
sometimes certain facts that we 
wanted to remember such as “‘Wash- 
ington was born on February 22, 
1732” were kept on charts. Smaller 
charts gradually supplanted the 
larger ones and these in turn led 
to bulletin board reading. The 
children liked to write their own 
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lost and found notices, offers of 
things they'd like to trade, captions 
to go with current events pictures, 
notices of meetings, descriptions of 
books they had enjoyed and re- 
ports giving information to help the 
class carry out some enterprise. 


Thus throughout the entire year 
a wealth of the children’s own 
writings, both creative and factual, 
furnished countless opportunities for 
oral and silent reading in meaning- 
ful situations. 


Supplementary Reading as Part of a 
Remedial Reading Program 


In MANY schools it has been 
the custom to have a Central 
School Library where sets of books 
are arranged according to Grades. 
The teachers borrow these books 
for supplementary reading purposes 
in their individual rooms. The- 
oretically this has been a good idea 
because in this way each teacher 
can choose from a larger number of 
titles than she could if she merely 
had a few sets in the classroom. 
Practically speaking, however, there 
have proved to be many factors 
which are entirely unsatisfactory. 


First, each teacher is accustomed 
to choose only books for her par- 
ticular grade, regardless of the fact 
that for some of her pupils the ma- 
terial is too easy and for others, 
too difficult. 


Secondly, she often compares 
notes with other teachers of the 
same grade and feels that her class 
must read at least the same number 
of books per year as the other class 
and consequently “‘feeds” the books 
to the children in a mechanical sort 
of way — one after the other as 
fast as they can take them. 


This method is bound to cause a 
quick perusal of subject matter and 
the children cannot enjoy leisurely 
After a 


new reading system was introduced 


reading as they should. 


the teachers at last have come to 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


the conclusion that it isn’t the num- 
ber of books read that should count, 
nor is it good practice to stick to 
one’s own grade when picking out 
books for the children. 

At present, therefore, the supple- 
mentary reading is rapidly becoming 
pleasure reading as it should. After 
the teachers have divided their 
classes into their proper groups, as 
to the mechanics of reading and to 
comprehension, they furnish each 
child with the type of book which 
he may pick up at odd moments 
and read to himself and enjoy the 
subject matter simultaneously. Then 
each afternoon, a set of books are 
passed out for the purpose of oral 
reading, and general discussion. A 
child may be in the third grade, 


What t Should Like to Do 


EDNA HAMILTON 


If | could be 

a fairy, 

I should most happy be 
to scatter shades 

of pink and gold 


across heaven’s calm blue sea. 


Then as evening’s 
curtains fall 

I should like to 

sprinkle earth with dew, 
hang the moon 

up in the sky 

and light a star or two! 


but still enjoy the Grade 1 books— 
Why? First, because he has the 
satisfaction of knowing all the words 
without special study and second, 
because many of the stories may still 
interest him, although they may 
have been written for younger 
children. He often has a younger 
brother or sister to entertain by 
reading the stories to them. 


The following conclusions have 
helped us materially in our Reme- 
dial Program in the Primary Grades. 


I. Give children books with in- 
teresting subject matter. 


II. Give them books they can 
read by themselves regardless of 
grade. 


III. Don’t try to make a record 
by seeing how many books they can 
read, but how well they enjoy 
each one. 


IV. Don’t compare one class- 
room with another. Each class 
varies constantly. 

V. When oral reading takes place 
for pleasure, tell the children indi- 
vidual words, which they may not 
know. Save the drill work for their 
basic reading study. 

Finally, the aim is to instill a 
genuine liking for reading entirely 
disregarding the grade for which the 
book was meant, and you will see 
the attitude of each child change 
for the better. 
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January 1 (1878)—Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor and com- 
poser. 

January 1 (1735)—Paul Revere, 
who helped the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom. 

January 1 (1863) 
Proclamation. 

January 4 (1642)—Sir Isaac New- 
ton, English mathematician and 
astronomer. 

January 4 (1785)—Jakob Grimm, 
one of the famous Grimm broth- 
ers, whose stories have delighted 
millions of children. 

January 4 (1852)—Joseph Jacques 
Joffre, Commander-in-chief of the 
French forces in World War I. 

January 6 (1412)—Joan of Arc, the 
peasant girl who led the French 
army to victory. 

January 6 (1811)—Charles Sumner, 
American orator and reformer. 

January 7 (1718)—Israel Putnam, 
the farmer who became a famous 
soldier in the Revolutionary War. 

January 9 (1900)—Richard Halli- 
burton, the famous explorer. 

January 10 (1737)—Ethan Allen, 
the leader of the ‘‘Green Moun- 
tain Boys’ and a_ courageous 
soldier in the Revolution. 


Emancipation 
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January 11 (1757) — Alexander 
Hamilton, who helped to write 
the Constitution of the United 
States. 

January 12 (1588)—John Winthrop, 
the first governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 


January 16 (1876)—Robert W. Ser- 
vice, who has become famous for 
his stories and poems of frontier 
days in Alaska. 

January 17 (1706) — Benjamin 
Franklin, famous as an inventor, 
printer, author and statesman. 

January 17 (1863)—David Lloyd 
George, British statesman. For- 
mer Prime Minister of England. 

January 18 (1782)— Daniel Web- 
ster, an orator, whose words 
aroused people’s loyalty and pat- 
riotism. 

January 19 (1736)—James Watt, a 
Scottish engineer who invented 
the steam engine. 

January 19 (1807)—Robert E. Lee, 
the hero and leader of the South. 

January 19 (1809)—Edgar Allan 
Poe, the poet whose words are 
like music. 

January 21 (1824)—Thomas (Stone- 
wall) Jackson, a famous general 
who fought with Robert E. Lee. 


January 25 (1759)—Robert Burns, 
the Scottish poet who wrote 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 


January 26 (1880)—General Doug- 
las MacArthur, in Supreme com- 
mand of Allied Forces in the 
Pacific, World War IT. 


January 27 (1756)—Wolfgang Mo- 
zart, Austrian composer. 


January 28 (1832)—Lewis Carroll, 
whose real name was Charles 
Dodgson and who wrote ‘Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

January 29 (1843) — William Mc- 
Kinley who was President of our 
country. 

January 30 (1882)—Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, our great war 
president, who gave his life to 
further permanent peace for: all 
nations. 

January 30 (1862)—Walter Johan- 
nes Damrosch, musician and con- 
ductor of oratorio and symphony 
societies. 

January 31 (1797)—Franz Schubert, 
a famous German composer. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS 
IN JANUARY 
New Year’s Day—January 1. 


Childhood Pranks of F'rranklin Delano 


Many stories are told of the 
happy early life, of the hobbies 
and of the mischievous escapades 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. In 
order that teachers may fully enjoy 
these with their children, we have 
gathered incidents of his childhood 
from numerous sources books, 
stories, radio, magazines. 


His ’Bedience 
One time while on a sea trip with 
his devoted parents, Franklin gave 
them great cause for anxiety. With- 
out doubt, the thrilling stunts of 
the sailors on board had greatly at- 
tracted this tiny boy in the little 


Roosevelt 
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blue sailor suit. So in order to be 
big like them, he thought he must 
execute some miraculous feat of 
strength. So while at lunch, on this 
particular day, he picked up one of 
the glass tumblers as if to take a 
drink of water. But instead of 
drinking, he bit as hard as he could 
into the glass, filling his small 
mouth with broken bits. He was 
rushed to the deck in no short order 
and the dangerous particles of glass 
But no sooner had 
Franklin returned to the table, than 
he again attempted the same stunt. 
His mother, both alarmed and ex- 


were removed. 


asperated, chided him severely and 
asked what had happened to his 
obedience. With eyes sparkling 
with fun, he replied, “I guess my 
*bedience has gone out for a walk.” 


Yount Franklin Visits 

President Cleveland 
Probably one of the youngest 
visitors ever to call upon a Presi- 
dent, was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
You see, his father was a very close 
friend of President Cleveland’s, and 
so, one day, he took his small son 
with him while he called on the 
President at the White House. 


Franklin was scarcely four years 
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old so it surely must have been a 
red letter day for him. While his 
father and President Cleveland 
talked of big affairs of State, Frank- 
lin was no doubt listening with 
rapt attention. The President, 
wearied by his tremendous respon- 
sibilities, smiled down at the little 
boy and said, “I am making a 
strange wish for you, my little man, 
a wish no one else would be likely 
to make. I hope that you will never 
be President of the United States.” 
Probably young Franklin his 
sailor suit was agreeing with him 
and hoping he might some day be- 
come a “gold-braided’”’ Admiral. 


Rescuing a Jumping-Jack 

While returning from a_ trip 
abroad with his parents on the 
White Star liner “Germanic,” young 
Franklin had an experience that 
even to an ardent young sailor 
should have been terrifying. The 
ship had run into a heavy storm 
with a ferocious wind which pitched 
the ship about helplessly. Water 
poured into the vessel. Frightened 
passengers screamed for lifeboats. 
Lights went out. Little Franklin, 
placed in an upper berth to keep 
dry, evidently was enjoying the 
experience to the utmost, when he 
suddenly spied his favorite toy, a 
jumping-jack, bobbing up and dowr 
in the water. 

“Oh, please save him. Mummie, 
save him,” wailed Franklin out of 
the darkness. 

So the little toy was rescued and 
with the subsiding of the storm, 
Franklin was still in the upper berth 
with his jumping-jack clasped tight 
in his arms. 


Going By Himself 

At a very early age, Franklin 
became intensely interested in col- 
lecting stuffed birds. On a visit to 
England with his parents, he met a 
stuffed bird collector who invited 
the Roosevelts to his home in the 
country to see his rare specimens. 
At the last moment, Franklin’s 
father couldn’t accept the invitation 
because of business that had come 
up and so decided to postpone the 
visit. But not so young Franklin. 
He had set his heart on going to 
the country to see those birds. 

“I could go by myself,” he said. 


So the boy of nine who had always 
been considered shy, was allowed to 
go by himself on the train to visit 
the kind gentleman with the stuffed 
birds. 


Franklin, the Leader 

Although an only child and living 
at Hyde Park, where it was some- 
what isolated, Franklin found a few 
playmates of his own age with 
whom he played “‘toy soldier” and 
“boats” and “hobbyhorse.” It 
was always Franklin who mounted 
the great hobby-steed while the 
other children stood on the side lines 
and cheered him into action. One 
day Mrs. Roosevelt overheard him 
giving commands to his playmates 
with whom he was sailing his make- 
believe boats. 

“Why, Franklin,” she interrupted, 
“Why is it that you do not let 
some of the others give the orders)” 

“But, Mummie,” persisted the 
little boy. “If I didn’t give them, 
nothing would ever happen.” 


Playing With the Boats 

Playing “Going to Sea” was 
Franklin’s favorite pastime. Hour 
after hour, day after day, he was 
going to sea, at least, in his make 
believe world. The salty blood of 
his great, great, great, grandfather, 
Captain Ephriam Delano surely 
rushed through the veins of the 
little boy. All day long, he would 
sail to Hongkong, or to Singapore 
or to Malta. With his young play- 
mate, Edmund Rogers, he _ built 
a look-out in the old hemlock tree 
from whence the boys could view 
the ships going up and down the 


Hudson. 


“Thar she blows! Thar she 
blows!”” Franklin would shout. 

“‘Where away,” came from Ed- 
mund. “Three points off the lee 
bow,” from Franklin again. 


Wintry Day 
Wintry day! frosty day! 
God a cloak on all doth lay. 
On the earth the snow He 
sheddeth, 


O’er the lamb the fleece He 

spreadeth, 

Gives the bird a coat of feather 

To protect it from the weather. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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And so on and on they sailed 
into one great make-believe ad- 
venture into another. 


Into the Hunt 

Fox hunting was a great pastime 
in both the Rogers and Roosevelt 
family. Of course, being but a 
child, Franklir was not included in 
the plans. But that didn’t mean 
that he was not doing plenty of 
listening. After the party had 
taken to the chase, he would saddle 
Debby, his pony, and rush after 
them. Over the hills and through 
the fields he would go. Always a 
good bit in the rear. However, a 
bedraggled little boy on a sweaty 
and tired pony always arrived in 
time for “the kill.” The party 
would have a big laugh over his 
arrival and ask why he came after 
them. 


“Well,” would be his reply, “I 
wanted to see what a fox hunt is 
like and I thought the only way to 
learn is to ride in one myself.” 


Franklin’s Ability to Attend 

One day, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
reading on and on to Franklin as 
he worked at his stamp collection. 
Finally, she put the book down and 
insisted that he had not been paying 
attention. 

“Why, Mummie,” he explained, 
“T’d be ashamed of myself if I 
couldn’t attend to two things at 
once.” 

Franklin’s capacity for reading 
at nine was quite unusual, particu- 
larly his choice of reading material. 
One day, his mother noticed that 
a huge dictionary had been taken 
from the library shelf. She thought 
little of it but later, that evening, 
found Franklin in bed with the dic- 
tionary propped up behind his knees. 
On making inquiry as to what he 
was doing with the dictionary, he 
replied: 

“Oh, I’m reading it. I’m just 
about half-way through. I don’t 
know the meaning of lots of the 
words but I thought I could Jearn 
in this way.” 

*Note: Teachers will find the follow- 
ing books most helpful in the study 
of Roosevelt — ‘Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt,’’ Moses, Appleton; 


‘‘Young America’s Story of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt,’’ Lowitz, Doubleday. 
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El Paricutin, Mexicos New Volcano 
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Photographs by Chicago Natural History Museum 


S UPPosE we set back the clock 
two years and a few months, and 
imagine that we are in a little 
Mexican village called Paricutin. 

You will see on the map that it 
is situated at the southwest part of 
the state of Michoacan. 

The date is February 5, 1943. 
Ten year old Pedro and his sister 
Juana are playing outside their 
adobe hut, but if you asked these 
little Tarascan Indians what the 
date was, they would have shaken 
their dark heads, for in this sleepy 
village one day is so much like 
another, unless it is a feast-day, or 
a holiday. 

Suddenly the earth heaved up 
and down under their feet. Juana’s 
eyes grew round with fright. ““What 
was that?” she cried. 

“Felt like an earthquake,” 
replied. 


Pedro 


While he spoke the women came 
running out of their huts with their 
children, but they were not unduly 
frightened, for slight earthquakes 
were common in that part of the 
country. 

A few minutes later, as the houses 
were not damaged, and there were 
no more shocks, the women went 
inside again and 
usual occupations. 


resumed their 

It was Pedro’s work to lead the 
goats to fresh feeding ground every 
day. As he and Juana drove them 
past the church, the earth shook 


again violently, and the church 
bells began to ring. 
Juana was scared. The bells 


hung in an earthquake-proof belfry, 
but no one had rung them. She 
gazed past the bells to the church, 
and caught hold of her brother's 
arm. 


“Look, Pedro,’ she cried, for 
great cracks now rent the main 
walls of the building. 

The villagers ran up, and the 
padre also came. He examined the 
damage done to the church and 
shook his head. 


“You must keep away from the 


During its first weeks the vol- 
cano gained height rapidly, but 
as the base of the cone grew, it 
took more material to cover it. 
After it reached the height of 
1000 feet, it gained altitude 
slowly. At the present time 
(September 1945) it is still ac- 
tive, and is a little over 1500 
feet in height. 


building,” 
isn’t safe.” 

Now suppose we take another 
look at the village of Paricutin about 
fifteen days later. It is early morn- 
ing on Saturday, February 20, 
1943. Pedro is helping his father 
gather muskmelons, limes and or- 
anges, to sell at Uruapan market, 
several miles distant. 

Shortly after the fruit vendor 
had disappeared along the Uruapan 
Road, Pedro saw Dionisio Pulido, 
one of their neighbors drive his 
oxen to his farm-land in the ‘“‘flat’’ 
beyond the village. 

“Today I plough my land,” he 
said to a passer-by, “‘on Monday I 
plant my corn.” 

The hot day slowly passed. In 
the afternoon when Juana was 
grinding corn between stones for 
tortillas, she heard frightened shouts 
in the distance. Looking up she 


he said solemnly. “It 


noticed that Dionisio was driving 
his oxen with all speed toward the 
village. He called to some other 
farmers on the way, and_ they 
glanced at the “flat”. Then they 
also fled toward the village. 

“Pedro,” she cried, and pointed 
to the farm-lands. ‘What d’you 
suppose is the matter?” 

“Something must have scared the 
men,” Pedro replied. 

Upon reaching the village Di- 
onisio drove his oxen hurriedly along 
the street. When the neighbors 
‘ame out of their houses and gath- 
ered around him, Pedro ran up and 
pushed his way into the crowd. 

“IT was turning furrows for corn, 
when I saw smoke coming out of 
a crack in the earth,’ Dionisio 
cried excitedly. “I thought I must 
be seeing things, but just then | 
heard strange underground noises, 
and the earth heaved up and down. 
The fissure grew bigger and more 
smoke poured out. I didn’t stay 
any longer, I fled.” 

An old Indian gazed thought- 
fully toward the many extinct cones 
at the edge of the horizon. ‘*D’you 
suppose it’s a volcano)” he mut- 
tered. 

volcano?” repeated the vil- 


lagers with scared voices. They 


were stunned by the tragic news. 
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This photo was taken when the abandoned village of Paricutin was covered by 
fifteen feet of volcanic ash. The walls of the ruined church and the tops of a 
few trees still show. 


Dionisio drove his oxen hurriedly 
into the corral. Then he got on 
his burro and started out for San 
Juan Parangaricutiro, the next town, 
which was about two miles away. 
“TI go to warn the presidente,” he 
cried. 

All that afternoon the smoke 
column grew, and when evening 
came Pedro noticed a luminous 
spiral of smoke coming from Dio- 
nisio’s ploughed land. As the 
strange rumbling noises were get- 
ting louder and louder, the boy 
longed for his father to return from 
market. 

But when the fruit vendor came 


along the Uruapan Road and saw 


the uncanny flares of light leaping 
skyward, he too was scared. So 
were the other returning marketers. 
The Indians were very super- 
stitious. They thought the strange 
light was caused by some evil god, 
and they congregated by the ruined 
church and watched the awesome 
sight. However as nothing further 
happened, they finally went back 
to their homes, and to bed. 
During the night Pedro heard 
loud noises in the low farmlands, 
and early next morning he followed 
Dionisio and three other farmers 
as they ventured toward their farms. 
Suddenly they ail stopped in 


their tracks, for on Dionisio’s corn- 
field was a cinder cone as high as 
the church. (Possibly 25 feet). 
Every few seconds it puffed out 
volcanic ash and masses of gaseous 
matter. 

By noon the new volcano was 
belching out large red-hot rocks. 
The frightened villagers called it 
El Monstruo, a fire-breathing 
monster. 

People living in San Juan Paran- 
garicutiro saw the smoke and they 
came over to see the new volcano. 
And next morning scientists, geolo- 
gists and sightseers arrived from 
Uruapan in their cars. The villagers 
had never seen sO many visitors 
before, and for a while they almost 
forgot the volcano. 

Pedro and Juana got water for 
the learned senors. Apparently 
they had come to stay to study 
and record the growth of the new 
volcano. They did not seem the 
least scared of it. They set up 
cameras and proceeded to take 
pictures of the active, ever growing 
cone. 

“The senors do not fear El Mon- 
struo,” Pedro said to his sister. 
‘“‘Why should we be scared?” 

The villagers also grew more 
hopeful. “We have nothing to 
fear, as yet,’ they told each other. 
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The last hours of San Juan Parangari- 
cutiro. The lava wall is seen slowly 
covering the town. The white smoke 
toward left comes from houses which 
have burst into flames from the intense 
heat of the approaching lava. 


“El Monstruo is full two miles 
away.” And life at the sleepy vil- 
lage went on much as before. 

Three weeks have passed. Sup- 
pose we take another look at the 
village of Paricutin. It seems like 
a different place. All along the road 
the Indians have set up a sort of 
open-air market, and they are hawk- 
ing fresh fruit, vegetables and agua 
(water) to the visitors and sight- 
seers who arrive daily in trucks 
and cars. 

The volcanic dust is everywhere. 
It looks like black snow on the trees 
and bushes, and the visitors leave 
deep foot-prints in it as they walk 
about. So much ash settled on the 
roof of the church that it collapsed 
Now the building is little more than 
a heap of crumbling adobe. 


The cone has grown to 800 feet. 
About every six seconds it shoots 
up rocks 3000 to 3500 feet into the 
sky. The noise that accompanies 
each display sounds louder than 
a violent thunder storm, right over- 
head. 


A lava-field extends around the 
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cone for nearly two square miles 
Dionisio’s farm-land is slowly being 
swallowed up. His fruit trees are 
withered and dead, and his cabin 
is doomed. 

A group of scientists have built 
themselves a cabin on the cone of 
a nearby extinct volcano, and daily 
they record El Paricutin’s growth 
and actions. 

At first some of the geologists 
declared that because the volcano’s 
growth had been so rapid, it would 
soon burn itself out. When this 
remark was repeated to the Indians, 
they cut big crosses in the grass, 
and prayed devoutedly that the 
firy monster would be stopped. But 
the volcano continued to be active. 

Ten weeks have gone by, and 
the voleano is still growing. It is 
now 1100 feet high, and the masses 
of vapor that arise from its crater 
ascend three miles into the sky. 
Huge boulders are frequently shot 
up to a great height. 

Each evening crowds of sight- 
seers remain to see the “‘fireworks,” 
for at night the large field of smok- 
ing lava glows like a bed of red-hot 
coals. The sides of the cone gleam 
with a strange incandescent light, 
and a stream of liquid fire shoots 
up and up into an indigo sky. 

The volcanic ash is inches deep 
everywhere. The bright flowers that 
grew around the huts have all 
withered and died. Farmlands for 
miles are being destroyed, and the 
gritty ash is being carried as far as 
Mexico City, 200 miles distant. 

In despair Pedro’s father and 
several other villagers go in a body 
and speak to the geologists. “‘How 
long will this volcano go on?” the 
spokesman asks. “The dust is 
killing the green stuff and our goats, 
oxen and burros have nothing to 
eat.” 

The faces of the senors grow sol- 
emn. ‘You will have to leave the 
village,” they reply. “This dust is 
not good for your children.” 

“Our fathers and our forefathers 
have always lived in this village. 
We do not want to leave it,” the 
Indians mutter sadly, and return 
to their friends. 

When the neighbors hear the 
news, all work is abandoned. A 
few who have relations in nearby 
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A lava wall fifteen feet high creeps along a street in San Juan Parangaricutiro 
about three feet an hour. The adobe hut at right is being demolished. 


Another street in doomed San Juan. Here the Indians are tearing down their 


houses to save the lumber before the lava wall reached them, 


towns pack their belongings on 
their burros and depart, but the 
majority of the inhabitants remain 
behind. 

“We have nowhere to go,” they 
cry. 

It is now the second week in 
June and there is great activity in 
the village of Paricutin. Govern- 
ment trucks will shortly arrive to 
take them and their belongings to 
Caltzontzin, several miles east of 


the volcano, where they will be 
given more land. The adult In- 
dians are still reluctant to leave 
the home of their forefathers, but 
most of the children are excited at 
the thought of moving. 

Pedro and Juana have been busy 
catching the chickens. Now the 
boy is assisting his father fasten 
some of the chickens in a roughly 
made wooden crate. 

‘We're going to have new homes, 
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better houses,’ he informs his sister. 

“And there'll be a _ school at 
Caltzontzin, too,” his father re- 
minds him. 

Pedro’s face grows eager. He 
likes the thought of going to school. 
Suddenly he points excitedly along 
the road. “Here come the army 
trucks,” he cries. ‘“‘We'll soon be 
going, now!” 

Weeks pass and the volcanic dust 
continues to fall, and the abandoned 
village is now covered under ten 
or fifteen feet of gritty ash. The 
upper part of the ruined church 
still shows, and the tops of a few 
trees. 

During October and November 
1944 a lava flow destroyed and cov- 
ered over all that was left of Pari- 
cutin church. 

San Juan Parangaricutiro, or San 
Juan, as the natives called it, was 
a little further away. The inhabi- 
tants fought the dust for several 
months after the village of Paricu- 
tin had been abandoned, but dur- 


ing June 1944 the lava stream 


Dionisio’s fruit-trees are scorched and dead 


moved slowly along a deep narrow 
gulley that led to the town. It 
came by a crooked route from the 
far side of the cone, a distance of 
about seven miles. 

The lava looked, and smelled 
like a pile of smoking black cinders. 
As it moved slowly forward at a 
rate of about three feet an hour, 
large chunks broke off at the front 
with a queer crackling sound. This 
exposed the flame-red molten lava 
behind, which soon hardened and 
blackened. 

The government also gave these 
Indians new land, but many of 
them were reluctant to leave until 
the lava wall was actually upon the 
outskirts of their town. In the photo 


this smoking lava wall can be seen 
in front of the volcano. The ex- 
treme heat has caused the houses 
at the left to burst into flames. 
The next photo shows what the 
lava wall looked like as it crept 


Masses of bombs were thrown from the crater 
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along one of San Juan’s streets. 
Here it is fifteen feet high. 

In the last photo some Indians 
are frantically tearing down their 
houses to save the lumber before 
the lava crushes the dwellings and 
covers them up. 

Lava coming from El Paricutin 
is viscous and flows like thick mo- 
lasses. As it requires a lot of force 
to blow the heavy sticky mass out 
of the crater, a new vent is often 
made near the base of the cone, 
from which the lava flows out. 
During March 1943, three such 
vents were active at the same time. 
However the cone soon filled up the 
breaks, and built itself up anew. 

In future years the new minerals 
will enrich the ground, but at the 
present time anyone who wishes to 
visit the scene of the volcano has 
to pass through a black desolate 
region. All insects, birds and ani- 
mals had fled, for the thick volcanic 
dust has killed every vestage of 
vegetation for miles around. 
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A Sight-Seeing Trip 


FLORA C. RUE 


Ben and Bonnie sat on the 
porch of their house in a Chicago 
suburb. They did not look as 
happy as usual. A letter had come 
which had changed all their plans. 
They were to have a guest, their 
cousin. Ted’s parents were going 
on a long trip, and Ted was to spend 
several months with Ben and Bon- 
nie and attend their school. His 
home was in Boston. They liked 
Ted and at any other time they 
would be very glad to have him. 
But they had special plans for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas that 
would have to be given up. 

They did not see Uncle Bob until 
he opened the little white gate. 
“Hello Twins,” he said. “I could 
hear you laughing when I turned 
the corner.” 

Ben and Bonnie looked at each 
other. They knew he was joking. 
They told him their troubles as 
they usually did. 

“Too bad Chicago is such an un- 
interesting city,” he said thought- 
fully. “Ted will be terribly bored.” 

“Why Uncle Bob!’ Bonnie’s 
voice sounded shocked. “Chicago 
is one of the most interesting cities 
in the United States, besides being 
next to the largest.” 

“Have you visited ail the places 
of interest; is that how you know?” 

“Well, no we haven't,” said Ben 
slowly. 

“I know what Uncle Bob is 
thinking about,” Bonnie 
bounced up from her chair. ‘We 
could take Ted to see all the places 
of interest in our own city this 
winter instead of sitting here feeling 
sorry for ourselves. Wouldn’t that 
be fun?” 

Uncle Bob smiled and nodded. 
“We all have bicyeles and we can 
borrow an extra one tor Ted, and 
there are plenty of busses. [I have 
every Saturday off and sometimes 
I'll go with you.” 

“Oh, what fun. Let’s plan our 
trips right now,” said Ben. ‘This 
is Monday; perhaps we can start 
next Saturday; can you, Uncle 


Bob?” 
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“Yes, I can promise to go with 
you next Saturday,” said Uncle Bob 
getting up to go. 

“Ted will be here Wednesday. 
Here’s a list of places we should 
take him.” Ben had brought out 
an atlas, an encyclopedia and a 
folder that told about Chicago’s 
interesting places. “This is going 
to be fun,” he said. 

“Yes, and we can use the infor- 
mation for an essay in school,” 
added Bonnie. ‘Ted will like that 
too.” 

Uncle Bob called up Friday eve- 
ning to make sure that Ted had 
arrived and told them to bring a 
pair of opera glasses and a small 
notebook. ‘‘Ride your bicycles down 
to Gordon’s filling station and I'll 
meet you there. We are going on 
a —— but I'll tell you when IT see 
you at nine o'clock Saturday 
morning.” 


“T wonder where we are going,” 
Bonnie’s eyes were dark with ex- 
citement. 

Saturday was a perfect day. The 
twins and their covsin Ted were at 
Gordon’s filling station fifteen min- 
utes early. Ben had his dad’s best 
binoculars in a case slung over his 
shoulder. 

“I’m not late; you're early,” said 
Uncle Bob, riding up one minute 
before nine o'clock. He had three 
neat flat packages in his carrier 
basket. He handed one to each of 
the children. 

“Oh! Oh!’ they chorused. 
remembered we liked to sketch.” 
Each package held a neat sketching 
kit complete with paper, pencil and 
eraser. 

‘*‘Leave your bikes here; Mr. Gor- 
don will take care of them. Here’s 
our bus.” Uncle Bob helped them 
up. “We'll take this as far as the 
library; there it is now and there’s 
the Michigan Avenue bus. We'll 
climb right up to the top.” 

“Oh! We can see everything up 
here.” Bonnie found an end seat 
and Uncle Bob sat next to her. 
Ben and Ted sat on the seat in front. 

“Now we're passing through the 


The Adler Planatarium 
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business district. You all know 
that Marshall Field’s store is the 
largest department store the 
world.” 

“See that crowd on the corner 
said Ted. 
pened?” 

“No, Ted, that is State Street 
and Madison Avenue; it is said to 
be the busiest corner in the world.” 

Ben lifted the binoculars and 
started to count the people but the 
bus was soon out of sight of the 
corner. 


“Has anything hap- 


3onnie was writing in her note 
book. ‘‘Field’s — biggest store in 
the world. Madison Avenue and 
State — busiest corner in the world. 
There, that’s a start.” 

“Look, there’s the Art Institute 
and over there is the Shedd Acqua- 
rium and there’s Grant Park’s beau- 
tiful conservatory. Shall we stop 
to see that some day on one of our 
trips, Uncle Bob?” 

“Yes, Bonnie, and the Lincoln 
Park Zoo and the Museum of Nat- 
ural History and when we are on 
our way back down town today,” 
said Uncle Bob, “I think we'll stop 
at the Tribune tower and go up to 
the top and take a look around.” 

“This is sort of a preview trip. 
Isn’t it?” Ben was busy looking up 
and down the avenue with his bi- 
noculars. “Take a look, Ted.’ He 
passed the glasses to his cousin. 

The first day was considered a 
great success and three tired chil- 
dren were glad to go to bed early. 


The Art Institute 


Uncle Bob suggested that they 
visit the Art Inst‘tute on their 
second trip as he could not go with 
them. 

Ben was very much interested in 
statuary so he and Ted decided to 
separate and meet Bonnie later in 
the room of historical paintings. 
Bonnie spent a whole hour looking 
at the miniature rooms. She 
sketched one that showed a tiny 
woman at a spinning wheel and a 
child sitting on a stool reading the 
tiniest book she had ever seen, 


The Shedd Acquarium 


Uncle Bob went with them on 


their third trip which was to the 
Shedd Acquarium. It was such a 
large place and there were so many 
kinds of fish they started to make 
a list of them but soon stopped and 
decided to sketch the prettiest ones. 
Bonnie chose a_ jelly fish which 
doesn’t look like a fish at all, and 
Ben sketched one whose head looked 
like a horse and was only a few 
inches long. Ted drew a good 
likeness of the sword fish. 

They were sure no other day 
could be so interesting. 


The Adler Planatarium 


Uncle Bob said he had not seen 
the planatarium and would like to 
go with them. They all read up 
about stars and planets and com- 
mets so they would not have to 
ask too many questions. It was a 
thrill to look through the huge tele- 
scope and see things they had 
never known existed. All three 
children decided to sketch the build- 
ing itself to put in their scrapbooks. 


The Lincoln Park Zoo 


Their fifth trip was to the Lin- 
coln Park Zoo. Uncle Bob had to 
go out of town so the children went 
by themselves. By this time they 
knew how to travel carefully, watch- 
ing and obeying the light signals. 
Ben and Bonnie had been to the 
zoo before, but this seemed so 
different. 

Bonnie decided to sketch the 
biggest elephant who sbemed_ to 
enjoy the peanuts she gave him. 

Ben sketched a zebar. He made 
a pretty sketch. 

Ted chose a lovely white polar 
bear. 

It took all day to see the animals 
and birds. The children were glad 
to rest at noon and eat the lunch 
they had brought with them, 


The Field Museum 
of Natural History 


Uncle Bob was well acquainted 
with the Field Museum, so he prom- 
ised to be their guide on their sixth 
trip. It was an interesting place. 
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The children kept their pencils 
busy, making notes about the pre- 
historic animals, ancient modes of 
trvael, old uniforms of other wars, 
quaint costumes, fossils and fur- 
niture. 


The Grant Park Conservatory 


Mother went with them on their 
visit to the conservatory at Grant 
Park. It was hetir seventh trip. 
They bought a beautiful guide cata- 
logue so they could identify the 
rare palms and trees and flowers. 

It was growing dark when they 
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finally decided 


dinner. 


to go home for 


Soldier’s Field 


Their eighth trip was at night 
and a beautiful thrilling surprise. 
Uncle Pob had bought tickets for 
the Music Festival held at Soldier’s 
Field. It something 
would never forget. 


was they 
Bonnie loved 


the huge bands and choruses. Ben 
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and Ted were excited when the 


lights were turned out and the 
whole audience struck their little 


gift packages of matches. The Field 
was alive with millions of twinkling 
stars. Ted would have something 
to tell his friends about when he 
returned to Boston. Ben and Bon- 
nie were sure their own plans for 
the winter would not have been as 
interesting as this sight-seeing trip 
through Chicago had been. 


Indoor Snowman 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Tow would you like to make a snow man that you 


can keep indoors all winter? 


Find three pumpkins you have stored away for the 


winter, 


pumpkins lightly with paste. 


kins so they can be joined together. 


Paint with white calcimine paint and sprinkle on 


some artificial snow. 


The smallest one will be used for the head— 
the middle sized one for the center of the body, and 
the largest one for the base of the body. 


Insert sticks in pump- 


face. 
Paint the 


Illustration: 


Eyes are blue 


Rain 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The rain is gently tapping 
Against my windowpane, 
Tapping, tapping, tapping, 


T hear its sweet refrain. 


Sliding down my window 
In little silvery streams, 
Tapping, tapping, tapping 


Tiny tinkling fairy dreams! 


Insert sticks for arms and paint the sticks white. 
Put a jaunty little paper hat on the snowman’s head. 


Cut out paper eyes, nose and mouth and paste on 


Black eyelashes pasted on add to the effect and give 
it a regular appearance. 


mouth red—nose pink, 


Ears cut from white paper may be added. 
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Harold Lambert Photo 


Winter Sport 


Miniature duplicates of this picture 


will be found on pages 60 and 62. 
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The Library Helps 


Play for January 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I. 
Scene: 
In the school library. 
Characters: 
Miss Johnson, the library teacher 
Virginia Elsie Roger 
Grace Milton George 


(As the scene opens, Miss Johnscn is arranging her 
books neatly on a table. Virginia and Grace are looking 
over some books very intently and whispering softly 
to each other.) 

Miss Johnson: May I help you girls? 

Virginia: Have you any music books here? We 
have our own class books in the room, of course, but 
some of us are to entertain the children with a group 
of songs for the next assembly. 

(Miss Johnson picks a book from the shelf and hands 
it to the girls.) 

Grace: But we can’t tell how the song will sound— 


now, this one looks good, but how do we know? 

Miss Johnson: Well, there’s a piano right there 
and if we close the door, I’m sure we won't disturb 
any one. 


Note: 
If ‘Miss Johnson” cannot play, one of the girls could 
go out and get a pianist for the occasion. They, then, 
proceed to sing together one or two numbers, with 


(Grace and Virginia go over to the piano. 


which they are more or less familiar. 

Viss Johnson (when they are finished): That’s 
fine, girls, and now I believe you had better return 
to your classroom. 

(They exit. Elsie and Milton enter together.) 

Elsie: Miss Johnson, have you a folk dance book 
here in the library)? A group of us are to furnish a 
dance for our part of the program. 

Miss Johnson: Were’s a very nice book. 
you'll find one that’s good. 


I’m sure 


Vilton: How about this one? (He turns to a special 
page.) 

Elsie: It looks good, but we can’t really tell just 
reading about it. 

Milton: We'll take this book out, Miss Johnson, 
and you may see us back later to rehearse for it when 
we've picked the group. 

(They exit, and George and Roger enter. They both 
seem to be arguing about something.) 

George: I, for one, can’t write poetry, | know plenty 
about winter sports, but when it comes to writing 
rhymes about them, I draw the line! 

Roger: Miss Johnson, perhaps you can help us out. 
We've got to recite some original poetry in our class 
for the program and it’s up to George and me to get 


some winter sports books so they'll have some ideas 
about what to write. 

Miss Johnson: There are two good books right here. 
Take that boys, and be sure to let me hear the poems 
when you've finished. 

George: Don’t worry, we'll be back to rehearse them 
one of these days soon. 

(Just as they leave, a bell rings. Miss Johnson 
straightens the books, looks at her watch, then closes 
the library and exits.) 


End of Act I, 


Act IL. 

Scene: 

Same as Act I. 
Characters: 

Miss Johnson 

Song Group led by Virginia and Grace 

Dance Group led by Elsie and Milton 

Winter Sports Group reciting their poems 

led by Roger and Milton 

(As the scene opens, Miss Johnson is sitting at her 
desk doing some library work. 
enter followed by their group.) 


Virgnia and Grace 
Virginia: If you don’t mind, Miss Johnson, we 
should like to sing a few songs that we have chosen 
for our program. 

I should love to hear them, and I 
understand you have an original song about being 
Is that true? 

Yes, Miss Johnson, we'll sing it right now 
It is written to the tune of London Bridge. 
Be a good sport every day, every way, it will pay, 


Miss Johnson: 


good sports. 
Grace: 


for you, 


Be a good sport every day, boys, girls, and grownups. 

Do what's right and not what’s wrong, right along, 

sing a song, 

Be a good sport, brave and strong, boys, girls and 

grownups. 

We have come to bring to you, sing to you a thing 

or two, 

All about a good sport rule for boys, girls and 

frownups. 

(A number of other songs follow to complete the 
program by this group. They exit. Elsie and Milton 
lead the second group into the library.) 

Elsie: We are ready to show you our dance program, 
Miss Johnson. 


Miss Johnson: I believe you children have worked 
out a fine entertainment. The first group did a grand 
job. 

Milton: Thanks to you and the library, Miss John- 
son. That book which you loaned us was a wonderful 
help, wasn’t it, Elsie? 
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Elsie: It certainly was and now, gang, let’s show 
how much we do know! 

(The group present a few folk dances and solo num- 
bers. The number and type dependent upon the time 
allotment and ability of pupils. The last group enters 
as the second group makes their exit.) 


Roger: Since this is January we have made the 
subject of our poems—winter sports. 


George: And the good sports, the first group men- 
tioned are the ones who enjoy winter sports. Isn't 
that right, Miss Johnson? 


Miss Johnson: Good sports are needed in work and 
play both. Just think, friends, if I weren’t a good 
sport I wouldn’t let you children use this room for 
rehearsals. 

(They all laugh and the rehearsal gets under way.) 

First Speaker: Skiing. 

I learned to ski on level ground 
And then I tackled a hill 
A thrilling sport, so I found 
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But I’m lucky to be living still. 
Second Speaker: 

It isn’t all luck in skiing on a hill 

It’s safety first plus plenty of skill. 
Third Speaker: Skating. 

Skating is a favorite sport of mine— 

You try it, too—you'll like it fine, 


Fourth Speaker: 
It won’t be fun if the ice is thin, 
Make sure it’s safe before you begin, 


Fifth Speaker: Coasting. 
A long steep hill, it had better be, 
For a slippery slide is a thrill to me. 


Sixth Speaker: 
3e sure your sled is good and strong 
If it hasn’t a steerer, you'll sure go wrong! 
(The six speakers who are dressed according to their 
sports then gather together and sing an appropriate 
song to end the play.) 


Moo-Cow-Moo 
MAUDE S. FELDMANN 


Characters 
Miss Brown, the teacher 
Ten children (they may use their own names 
or the following ones.) 


Dolores John 
James Harold 
Grace Mary 
Sam Howard 
Homer Helen 


Selling 
A school room. 
ranged in semi-circle. 


Scene I: Eleven small ehairs ar- 


Scene II: Same school room with a long table in 
center of the stage around which the chlidren and 
teacher sit. Lunch boxes, thermos bottles and any 
other evidence that lunch is about to be eaten, should 
be on the table. Miss Brown is seated at the center 
of the table. Children are arranged so that they all 
face the audience, with two at the narrow ends of 
the table. 

When the scene opens, Miss Brown is busy helping 
a child tie a shoe-lace that has broken. 
very urgent about what she has to tell. 

Dolores: (impatiently) Miss Brown! 
I have something to tell you. 


Dolores is 
Miss Brown! 
Miss Brown: Just a minute, Dolores. Wait until 
we fix this broken shoe lace and then, we'll all listen. 

Dolores: But Miss Brown, it’s something very im- 
portant. I have something very important to tell. 

Miss Brown: All right, Dolores. That will do until 


your mother can put a new lace in. (Turns to Dolores). 
Now, Dolores, what is this all important news? 


Dolores: (In expectation of their surprise.) My 
father’s going to buy a--COW. 

(There is complete silence in the group for a second.) 

John: What's so important about that?) Hmmph— 
(disgustedly) A cow! 

James: Yes, what’s so important about that? Just 
one old cow! My father has fifty cows! 

Hareld: And what’s so interesting about an old 
cow, I'd like to know. 

Sam: I thought she had something really important 
to tell us about. 

Viss Brown: Well, children, it is both interesting 
and important to Dolores because she has always 
lived in a large city, until they moved here a month 
ago. People in the city don’t have cows in their back 


yards. 

Dolores: I never saw a real live cow until we came 
up here. 

Grace: Imagine that! Do you mean that you had 


never seen a cow, before you came up here to live? 


Dolores: (Karnestly) I never had. Only pictures 
of them. 
Howard: Can you beat that? Never saw a cow! 


No wonder she thinks a cow is interesting. Must have 
given you a great thrill when you saw one. 

Miss Brown: It looks to me as though Dolores is 
wiser than you, because she realizes how important 
the cow is to all of us. Let’s 
find out why a cow is really important to us and at 
lunch time tomorrow, we will play a game. Whenever 
anyone thinks of something for which he has to thank 
the cow, he will say, “MOO-COW-MOO.,” 
will all listen as he tells us what it is. 
like to do that? 

All the Children but John: 


This gives me an idea, 


Then we 


Would you 


Yes, that will be fun! 


John: (Grumbling) I don’t see much fun about 
that. Just old cows! Little old cows! 


CURTAIN 
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Scene II: 


When the curtain opens, they are all seated 
around the luncheon table, lunch boxes open. 

Grace: Remember, we're going to play a game 
today, the “MOO-COW-MOO” game. 

Helen: I didn’t forget! 

Mary: Neither did I? 

John: (Still grumbling) Just an old cow game. 
What kind of a game can that be about an old cow? 

Sam: Well, let’s get started. I’m hungry. 

Miss Brown: There is just one rule in this game, 
besides the one of being polite. You must have what 
you tell about, either in your lunch or on you or, at 
least, in this room. Do you all understand? 

All: Yes, we understand. 

Miss Brown: Ready then. All think! 

All: MOO-COW-MOO! (They all laugh.) 

Miss Brown: We must all be thinking of the same 
thing. 

All: MILK! 

John: V'll bet I have a different kind of milk, though. 

Miss Brown: What kind of milk do you have, John? 

John: Buttermilk. 

Miss Brown: That is different, but you still have 
to thank the cow for it. Here we go again. 

Homer and Howard: (At the same time) MOO- 
COW-MOO. 

Howard: Go ahead, Homer. 

Homer: Thank you, Howard. I was going to say 
I have beef in my sandwiches. What were you going 
to tell, Howard? 

Howard: It was about my sandwiches too, I have 
cream cheese filling in one of them. 

James: MOO-COW-MOO. I have a different kind 
of cheese sandwich. It’s a yellow cheese. 

Mary: MOO-COW-MOO. I have some cottage 
cheese in this jar. 

Miss Brown: There are very many different kinds 
of cheese but we can thank the cow for most of them 
because they are made from the milk she gives. 

Dolores: MOO-COW-MOO. I have cornstarch 
pudding in my lunch. 

Grace. MOO-COW-MOO. I have whipped cream 
on this cake. Ummm. 

Sam: (Enviously) I wish I had some. Whipped 
cream is my favorite food. 

Helen: MOO-COW-MOO. I have butter on my 
bread. 

Several of the Children: MOO-COW-MOO. So do I, 
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Harold: MOO-COW-MOO! I have jello for dessert. 

John: (Derisively) Ho, ho! What’s that got to do 
with a cow? 

Miss Brown: Harold is right. The substance that 
makes the food jell comes from a cow’s hoof. 

Homer: MOO-COW-MOO. I'll bet no one else has 
this. My mother wrote my name on this paper this 
morning and pasted it on my lunch box with glue. 

John: What's a cow got to do with that. (Sar- 
castically). Probably the cow licked it with her tongue 
and that makes it stick. 

Miss Brown: Homer is right, John. Glue is made 
from the cow’s hoof, too. 

John (Surprised) Well, I'll be ---. An old cow gives 
us glue, too. 

Howard: MOO-COW-MOO. I have some beef liver 
in my lunch box. 

Grace: Oh, goody! I have a frankfurter in mine. 

John: Do we get frankfurters from a cow. Guess 
I’m going to think more of a cow after this. 

Miss Brown: The cow gives us many more things 
to eat than we have mentioned. But (looks at her 
watch) the time is going. Let’s think of something 
the cow gives us that we can’t eat but that is very 
important. 

All: OUR SHOES. 

Miss Brown: Yes, indeed! Good stout leather for 
our shoes. 

Sam: MOO-COW-MOO. My father gave me this 
wallet. It says “Genuine Cowhide” on it. 

Miss Brown: MOO-COW-MOO! My sweater! 

(All the children look at her, incredulously.) 

That’s right. My sweater is made from yarn called 
Aralac and the yarn is made from milk. (Looks at 
her watch) Does anyone have anything else to tell 
about that comes from a cow) If not, we must eat 
our lunches. But before we do, I want to ask you a 
question. Who is there, now, who doesn’t think that 
the cow is a pretty important animal. (Looks around). 
No one? You will probably agree with Dolores then, 
that she had important news for us yesterday when 
she told us that her father was going to buy a cow. 

John: (To himself) Just think! We got all those 
things from a little, old cow, just a little old cow! 

CURTAIN 

Note: There is considerable humor in this little 
play, in the expression the children put into the words, 
MOO-COW-MOO, This follows very well a study of 
Milk, 


Helping Grandpa 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I help my Grandpa on his farm. 
I help him pick the beans. 

I help him pick the radishes 
And all the salad greens. 


I help my Grandpa pick the corn, 
And help him pull the beets. 

But what I help him with the best 
Is helping with the EATS! 
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Lucky and Plucky 


KARIN ASBRAND 


Characters: 
Lucky and Plucky, Two Small Elves 
Gracie, Johnny, Martie, Lawrie, Ronnie, 
Donnie, Helena, Nellie, School Children 


Bugaboo, the Bear 


No scenery is necessary. ‘There is a school desk 
and chair in center of stage, and a blackboard hanging 
on rear wall. 


Costumes: The children wear school dress. Lucky 
and Plucky wear little elf costumes of green leaves 
sewed on a short tunic and green peaked caps. Lucky’s 
costume is decorated with four-leaf clovers, wishbones, 
tiny horseshoes, little white elephants, and rabbit’s 
feet. Around his left wrist he has five bracelets, one 
with a four leaf clover on it, one with a tiny horseshoe, 
one with a wishbone, one with a tiny white elephant, 
and the last with a rabbit’s foot dangling on it. The 
bear wears a bear’s costume and mask. Has collar 
around his neck with chain attached to it. As the 
curtain rises all the children are on the stage. Gracie 
sits at desk, trying to do Arithmetic. She sits in an 
attitude of deep dejection, elbows resting on desk, 
chin in cupped hands, staring at paper. The other 
children are at the blackboard, a couple of them are 
writing on it. 

Gracie: 

I know that one and one are two, 
And two and two are four, 

But oh! I think Arithmetic 
Is always such a bore. 

Other things are not so bad. 
I guess I’m very thick. 

It makes no difference how I try 
I can’t do ’Rithmetic. 


Lucky and Plucky run in, right. Gracie begins to chew 
her pencil. 
Lucky: 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What’s this we hear? 
You need some help, I think 

To do the tasks your teacher asks 
And that as quick as a wink. 

Now Johnny, here’s a rabbit’s foot (handing him one) 
As lucky as can be. 

And Martie, here’s a horseshoe (handing him one) 
To bring you luck, you see. 

This wishbone is a lucky thing, 
If you wish upon a star— 

This one than any other one (hands her one) 
Is luckier by far. 

A four leaf clover’s always good. 
Ronnie, here’s one for you. (hands him one) 

And there’s nothing like an elephant 
To bring you good luck, too. 

So, Donnie, that will help, I think, 
With things you have to do. (hands him one) 


Plucky: 


I don’t believe such foolishness 
Is going to help a bit. 
I am not superstitious. 
I just depend on grit. 
Now I'll hand out a gift or two 
Which nobody can see 
But when they’re needed they'll stand by 
As staunchly as can be. 
The first is Perseverance 
In everything you do. 
And Helena, since you’ve had no gift 
I'll give this gift to you. 
(Helena curtsies demurely) 
My second gift is Courage. 
You'll need it every day 
And especially if danger 
Threatens you upon your way. 
I'll give that gift to Nellie ( Nellie curtsies) 
To use as she sees fit. 
I know ‘twill come in handy 
When she has need of it. 
Lucky (scornfully): 
Pshaw! Nothing you can give them 
Will serve anyone as well 
As the good luck charms I’ve handed out, 
You'll soon see; time will tell. 
Plucky (shrugs his shoulders): 
Ha, your name may be Lucky. 
It’s a right good name, and true, 
But as my name is Plucky 
I know a thing or two. 
They run out left, hand in hand, 
Gracie (frewning): 
I guess I must be pretty dumb. 
I’m still trying to do that sum, 
And nobody, as you can see, 
Gave any lucky gift to me. 
Johnny (lays his rabbit's foot on desk): 
I'll give my rabbit’s foot to you. 
And now let’s see what it can do. 
Gracie shakes her head and shrugs her shoulders with 
a frown. 
Martie (handing her horseshoe): 
Perhaps my horsehoe will suffice 
To give the answer in a trice. 
Gracie shakes her head more vigorously, and looks 
more perplexed. 
Lawrie (hands her wishbone): 
My wishbone—now that should bring 
The answer quick as anything. 
Gracie shakes her head, almost in tears, 
Ronnie (lays four leaf clover on desk): 
Let’s try the four-leaf clover so 
The answer you will surely know. 
Gracie shakes her head again. 
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Donnie (hands her little white elephant): 
My elephant may do the trick 
To bring you the right answer, quick. 
Gracie lays her head down on her folded arms, shaking it. 
Helena: 
Don’t give up, Gracie; stop your crying, 
You'll get it, if you keep on trying, 
Look, I will help you try again. 
Four and six are ten. 
And seven sixes are forty-two. 


It’s easy. 


That’s easy as pie for you to do. 

Plus ten—and the answer is fifty-two. 

Gracie (raises her head with sudden interes! and goes to 
work, then turns suddenly and hugs Helena): 

Oh, my! How very smart you are. 

Tomorrow I will get a star. 
Tlelena: 
It’s Perseverance helps you win 
From the very minute you begin. 

Deep growls are heard off stage, right, and BUG- 
ABOO comes in on all fours, his chain rattling along 
the floor. The children scamper in all directions to 
hide in all corners. Gracie climbs up on desk. 
Bugaboo (growling): 

I’m Bugaboo, escaped from the Zoo, 

I'd like to eat a child that’s sweet. 
Johnny (creeps to desk and gets rabbit's foot) 
My rabbit’s foot will scare him. (But Bear growls 
and Johnny runs for cover again.) 
Marlie (scampers to desk and searches): 
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My horseshoe—is it there? 
Bear growls fiercely and goes for him, so he dashes back 
to his corner.) 
Rennie: 
My four-leaf clover will bring us luck. 
cautiously) 
Bear growls fiercely, and he runs back, 


(Get it, 


Donnie: 
Watch out for my elephant, Bear. (Shows it to Bear, 
making deep growling noises himself. Bear makes 
a pass at elephant and he dashes back to his hiding 
place.) 
Lawrie: 
I guess TVIl try my wishbone. (Shows if to Bear, 
but he goes for her, and she runs into hiding.) 
Nellie: 
Courage is the only thing 
That will conquer Bugaboo. 
She fetches a little switch from desk, snaps it, and 
goes toward Bugaboo, who cowers away from her. She 


fakes hold of chain. 


Come on, old Bear, because, you see, 
I’m not afraid of you. 
Bugaboo gets up on his hind legs, bows to her, then 
gets back on all fours, and patters around the stage 


after her, singing to the tune of “The Bear Went 
Over the Mountain.” 


This Bear will follow Nellie (repeat twice) 
Because she’s very brave. 


Light: 
Once there was a little Jackal 
Who was very, very fond 
Of a special sort of shell fish 
Which inhabited a pond. 
Up and down the muddy beaches 
He would travel every day All: 
Grabbing any tiny crab fish 
That might happen in his way. 
All: 
Little Jackal, little Jackal 
You had better watch out 
There’s a sly old hungry Alligator 
Somewhere about. 
Medium: 
One morning, all unmindful 
Of the danger, Jackal sought 


Light: 


root, 


The Jackal 
and the Alligator 


(Adapted for Choral Speaking) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


To snatch a crab. Alas, alack 
His paw was firmly caught 

By the sly old Alligator. 
Thought the Jackal—I must try 
To outwit this shrewd old fellow 
So Ill practice being sly. 


Little Jackal, little Jackal 

We told you to watch out. 
Now you're going to be a dinner 
For the Gator man, no doubt. 


But the Jackal was too clever 
What a joke, he eried “Haw! Haw! 


“You have caught a muddy bulrish 


“And think it is my paw!” 


Heavy: 
Much chagrined, Sir Alligator 
Said, “It’s my mistake,” and so 
He opened wide his mammoth 
mouth 
And let the Jackal go. 
All: 
Alligator, Alligator 
Now what will you do 
Our little friend, the Jackal 
Has played a trick on youl 
Light: 
Another day, wee Jackal 
Started gaily out to find 
A tasty tidbit for his meal 
The usual fishy kind. 
And having learned his lesson well 
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He talked aloud. Said he, 
“There’s not a single crab in sight 
“Where can the creatures be?” 


Medium: 

Old Gator played he was a crab 
And made some bubbles rise 
Upon the water’s surface 

The Jackal feigned surprise. 


Light: 
“Oh, there you are, my erring friend 
“Accept my warmest thanks. 
“T’ll go and dine on ripened figs 
“Far from these muddy banks.” 


All: 
Alligator, Alligator 
Now what will you do 
Our little friend, the Jackal 


Has played a trick on you! 


Heavy: 

Old Mr. Gator planned that he 
Would quickly put an end 

To any further clever tricks 
Played by our little friend. 
And so he crept beneath a pile 
Of wild figs, where he lay 

And waited for the Jackal 

To come dancing by that way. 


All: 
Little Jackal 
Little Jackal 
You had better watch out 


There’s a sly old hungry Alligator 
Somewhere about. 


Light: 
Suspicious little Jackal 
Spied the heap of fruit and thought 
Ah! It is my foolish friend 
In hiding, like as not. 
And once again he talked aloud 
“Bad figs,’’ he said, “‘lie still. 


“Good figs will always move about 
“When winds blow down the hill.” 


Medium: 
Old Gator heard what Jackal said 
And then what did he do 
3ut hump about and shake himself 
Until his back showed through. 
The little Jackal ran away 
And nowhere could be found 
Old Alligator raged and lashed 
His tail upon the ground, 


All: 
Alligator, Alligator 
Now what will you do 
Our little friend, the Jackal 
Has played a trick on you! 


Heary: 
To Jackal’s house, old Gator crawled 
And hid himself inside. 
“Tll have you for my dinner now 
“You can’t escape,” he cried. 


All: 
Little Jackal 
Little Jackal 
You had better watch out! 
There’s a sly old hungry Alligator 
Somewhere about. 


Light: 
Wee Jackal dancing gaily home 
Discovered on the ground 
Strange marks as if some animal 
Had dragged himself around, 
What’s this? he thought 
Then being wise, once more aloud 

spoke he 

“How strange my little house is still 
“And doesn’t speak to me.” 


Heavy: 


Old Alligator once again 
Was tricked. ‘Hello’ he called. 
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And once again our little friend 
From danger was foresfalled. 


Light: 
“Thank you, dear little House,” 
he said 


“To hear your voice is good. 
“Tl join you when I hurry back 
“From gathering firewood.” 


Medium: 

He hunted sticks and brush 
leaves 

And stacked them all about 
The door, to keep the Gator man 
From finding his way out. 
He lit a match—and puff it burst 
Into a mighty smoke 
The little Jackal now had played 
His best and final joke. 


All: 
Alligator, Alligator, 
There’s nothing you can do. 
Our little friend, the Jackal 
Has at last outwitted you. 


and 


Heavy: 
Old Gator is smoked herring, 
And no more does he pretend 
That he will make a dinner 
Of his clever Jackal friend. 


Light: 


And any day you might observe 
Down by the neighboring pond 
The Jackal angling for crab 
Of which he’s very fond, 
All: 
Little Jackal, 
Little Jackal, 
You needn’t watch out 


There’s no hungry Alligator 
Anywhere about, 


Just one good resolution 


I’ve made for this new year, 
But it is one of which I’m proud— 
The reason is quite clear. 


I’m going to do the many things 


A little boy can do 


To help his country win the war 
And help the soldiers too, 


My Resolution 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I’}l save my pennies, gather scrap, 
Run errands for a store, 
And take good care of things I own; 


I'll do all this and more, 


And since I’m proud that even I 
Can help bring Victory too, 
My New Year’s resolution will 
Be kept the whole year through. 
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Some Procedures for Teaching of Phonics 


(A Review of Beginnings and Endings of Words) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. Pictures to Draw 
1. Make a big black train on a track. 
2. Make an orange and black bus going up a hill. 
3. Make a big green and white boat on the big blue sea. 
4. Make a blue bird singing in an apple tree. 
5. Make some children with their pails on the beach. 
6. Make ten little black cats. Number them. 
7. Make the big round yellow moon shining in the sky. 


8. Make the red, white and blue flag on the top of your school. 


B. More Fun With Pictures 
(A Review of Beginnings and Endings) 


At the Farm 
Debby and Roddy lived on a big farm. 
They had a big white house and a big red barn. 
Each day, they played in the hay. 
They fed the chickens and the pigs, the turkeys and the ducks, the cows and the goats. 


They rode on Sandy, the old horse. 


1. Draw a picture showing where Debby and Roddy lived. 
2. Show them playing in the hay. 

3. Draw the ones that lay eggs. 

4. Draw the ones that give milk. 

5. Draw the one that quacks. 


6. Draw the one the children liked to ride. 


Note: These are type lessons to review vowel sounds. They show phonics as an in- 
tegral part of reading. 
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Some Procedures for Teaching of Phonics 


(Continued) 


Vowel Sounds 


Here are words with short vowel a. Pronounce each word in the list. 


had fan clap 


mat cap black 


1. Give another word that ends like “‘cap’’. 
2. Give three words that end like ‘‘mat’’. 
Here are some words with short vowel ‘‘e’’. 
Pronounce each word in the list. 
bed met let 


Ben when den 


1. Give two words that end like “‘bed’’. 


2. Give three words that end like ‘“‘pen’’. 


Short Vowels and 


Here are words with short vowel ‘‘i’’. Read them aloud. 
with dig pin did hid 
sit till bit big bin 

1. Give a word that ends like “‘did’’. 

2. Give two words that end like ‘‘pin’’. 

3. Give two words that end like ‘“‘will’’. 

4. Give a word that ends like “‘sit’’. 


Here are words with short vowel ‘‘o’’. Read them aloud. 


not top nod 
spot sob cob 


1. Give two words that end like ‘“‘not’’. 
2. Give two words that end like ‘“‘top’’. 


3. Give two words that end like ‘‘nod’’. 


A Review of Short Vowel Sounds 


cat 
last 


Ned 


pen 


chin 


Bill 


Rob 
stop 


Look over the letters below. Each group of words need one more letter to complete it. 


Can you add the letter? 


be - bi - bu - ba - ho - 
gu se me = sa - te - 
ma = ta - sa - ne- ca - 
si - ti - do - tu - pi - 


we = 
di - 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR WARM CLOTHES | 
(Reading Lesson) 


January is a cold month. 

The north wind makes us shiver. 

Snow and ice cover the ground. 

We do not mind the cold. 

We wear warm clothes. 

Cur coats and mittens are mace of wool. 
We like the snow and ice. 

Our gsced clothes keep us warm. 


We must send warm clothing to Europe. 


The people there need our help. 


(To the teacher: The purpose of the series of lessons on clothing is to make children conscious of the need 
for conserving their own clothes and to make them willing to share with the unfortunate people across the ocean. 
The amount of actual knowledge each class can acquire depends upon the age and mentality of the pupils. The 
social point of view is the real purpose of the lessons.) 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Winter Clothing Chart 
sring in pictures of all kinds of winter clothing. ‘These will vary according to the climate 
of the various localities. However, in most places woolen clothing is worn in January. Warm 
woolen coats, fur coats, mittens, galoshes, scarfs, sweaters, dresses, and blankets are usually 
featured in catalogues and advertisements. ‘These should be carefully cut out and mounted. 
Reading Chart 


For primary children a few sentences are sufficient, for example. 


SEE OUR WINTER CLOTHES. 
THEY KEEP US WARM. 


WE WILL TAKE GOOD CARE OF THEM. 


Older class can make more detailed lessons, 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I AM MADE OF WOOL. I AM MADE OF FUR. 
1AM LONG AND NARROW. 1AM VERY WARM 
I HAVE A GAY COLOR. AERO 
A LITTLE BOY WEARS ME AROUND COLOR IS BROWN. 

HIS NECK, A LITTLE GIRL WEARS ME. 
WHAT AM ID WHAT AM ID 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


KINDS OF CLOTHING 
(Reading Lesson) 


We wear many kinds of clothes. 
Some are warm and heavy. 
Some are soft and cecl. 

Some clothes are made of cotton. 
Some are made of rayon. 

Some are made of linen. 

Some are made of silk. 

Shoes are made of leather. 


Raincoats and galoshes are made mostly of 
rubber. 


We want to know where we get these materials. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Study of Coats of Animals 


Encourage children to examine the winter coats of dogs, cats, horses, cows, and any other 
animals they can see. Notice the winter feathers on chickens, ducks, and birds. Bring out the 


idea that nature provides winter clothing for many animals. These heavy coats are shed in 
the spring. 


Hibernating Animals 


Explain how bears, gophers, and other animals sleep throughout the cold winter months 
and are thus protected. 


Comfort of People 


People must provide for their own comfort by varying their clothing, by the types of homes 
in which they live, by artificial heating and cooling systems, and by travel. 


STORY HOUR 
Jean was a little girl who had always lived in the South. She had never seen snow. 


Jean’s grandparents lived in Maine. One winter Jean and her mother came to visit them. 
Oh, how cold Maine was! Great white drifts of snow were everywhere. 


Jean’s mother took her to the store. They bought a heavy sweater, a snow suit, a red woolen 


cap and scarf, a warm woolen coat, and a pair of galoshes. Jean’s grandfather bought her a 
sled and grandmother knitted her a pair of red mittens. 


Jean loved Maine. She said, “I wish we could come here every winter. I love to play in 
the snow!” 


Do you know why Jean could keep so warm? 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


WHERE SHEEP ARE RAISED 
(Reading Lesson) 


Weol comes from the coat of sheep. 
Sheep are raised in many places. 
Many sheep are raised in United States. 
Some sheep are raised in many states. 


They are raised in great numbers on the great 
plains. 


The great plains extend from Montara to Texas. 


Our neighbors, Canada, and Mexico, raise 
sheep. 


Many flocks of sheep are raised in Scotland. 


England is a leading sheep raising country. 


Australia raises many sheep also. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Since the war has made even small children conscious of many foreign countries a study 
of the globe should be included in most social studies units. Each region should be connected 
by some actual experience. Many children have relatives living in some part of the Great Plains, 


Even though the entire class does not memorize the names, it is valuable to point out the areas 
on the globe and give the correct names, 


Sheep of Uniled Slates 


While some sheep are raised in many states the most profitable sheep raising is in the Great 
Plains. Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, and Texas are outstanding. Bring out the fact that 
sheep can feed on shorter, poorer grass than cattle. They can stand cold weather because of 


their warm coats of wool and in the summer they can graze in pastures high up in the mountains, 
Find these states on the globe. 


Sheep of England, Canada, and Australia 


Many sheep are raised in England, Canada, and Scotland. Since these countries all work 
together, the types of sheep are somewhat similar. Find these countries on the map. Explain 
that Canada and Australia follow the direction of England in many things. 


Woolen garments, 
blankets, and cloth made in these countries is of superior quality. 


Many of our soldiers were sent to England and Scotland. Each teacher will have to de- 
termine for herself how much information to give her class, but the social point of view of con- 
serving clothing and sharing with others should be kept before the children. 


Pictures will help greatly. 
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Lessons in Social Studies 


HOW WOOLEN CLOTH IS MADE 
(Reading Lesson) 


Sheep get heavy coats of wool. 

Then the wool is cut off. 

This is called ‘Shearing the Sheep.” 

It dees not hurt the sheep. 

They don’t like such heavy ceats. 

The weol is washed many times. 

Then it is combed out and made into yarn. 
This yarn is woven into blankets. 


It is made into woolen cloth. 


The cloth is made into warm clothing. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Visual Material 


If possible visit a farm on which sheep are raised. 


Bring in pictures of sheep, with heavy coats. If possible bring in the skin of a sheep show- 
ing the coat of wool. Explain that the wool is often cut by hand using a heavy pair of shears. 
In countries raising large flocks of sheep, the shearing is done by machinery. 


It may be possible to bring in a pair of these shears, and a comb or simple carder for the 


children to see. Pictures can be provided if the articles themselves are unavailable. Some 
children may have seen a spinning wheel, Pictures often can be found in many books. 


General Information 


Bring out the fact that many things are done to wool before it is made into cloth. Cleanli- 
ness must be emphasized. The expression “‘as white as wool’ is true only after many washings. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. A woolen sweater costs $4.75. A woolen scarf costs $1.25. How much do both cost? 
2. Grandmother knit one mitten in 4 days. How long will it take her to knit a pair of mittens? 


3. A farmer had 10 sheep. He sold 5 of them. How many had he left? 
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Seatwork for January 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


DRAW <A LINE BETWEEN WORDS 
WHICH GO TOGETHER: 
New Year 
falling bears 
Polar January 
short days 
first month snow 
nights long hills 
frost pictures long 
Frost skate on 
warm Jack 
ponds windows 
coast down fire 
snow fort snowball battle 
birds’ feeding-tray 
in the yard Franklin 
chickadees snow men 
from the eaves in Greenland 
Penjamin sled 
bob snowbirds 


Eskimos live icicles hang 


MAKE UP A STORY OF YOUR OWN 
USING THE FOLLOWING: 

little Eskimo boy in the far North 
all the time lived in 


long snow tunnel crawled through 
fur cap and mittens fur-lined boots 


ice and snow an igloo 
fur coat called 
his dogs hitched them to a dog sled 


This is fun! 
An iceberg! 
What is that? 


Oh, look! 
Can it be 
another boy 


DO THESE THINGS: 
Make a January Poster . 


Cut a snow-covered hill from a large 
strip of plain white paper. Paste this on 
a large piece of blue paper. The blue 
left at the top forms the sky. 

Cut some bare trees of brown paper 
and some evergreen trees of green pa- 
per. Paste these on the white hill. 
Make a big snowman. You may either 
cut this from white paper or cotton. 
Paste it in the center of the paper and 
paste on black paper eyes and buttons. 
You may want to paste a black hat on 
his head. 

Cut some children with their arms up 
finishing the snowman. You will, of 
course, paste them near it. 


Cut some sleds of brightly-colored pa- 
per. Have some children pulling these 
sleds. Perhaps you can cut a girl coast- 
ing down hill on one sled. 


CUT SNOWFLAKES 


Fold a square of rather thin white paper 
in halves, then in fourths. Take the 
scissors and cut out pieces. It does not 
matter how you cut into it except that 
you must cut it so that the parts cut 
come out leaving it lace-like. Then 
unfold the paper and see how pretty it 
looks. Now cut another. No two will 
be alike. 


FILL EACH BLANK IN THIS POEM WITH 
THE RIGHT WORD FROM THE LIST 
BELOW: 


The Story of a Snow Man 
Once there .... a snow man. who 


Perey outside the door. 


He thought he’d ..... ee inside 
amd pony ....... the floor. 
Thought he’d like to warm ........... , 
. the firelight ....; 
pies he’d like to ....... upon the 
. white ..... 


So ... called the ...... wind, ‘‘Help 


Wind, .. pray. 
I’m completely ........ , standing ..... 
So the North ...... and 
blew .... in .... door. 
Now there’s ........ left of him, 
. a puddle on the ...... ° 
—Anonymous 
nothing Wind frozen along 
he here North Thought 
climb himself like come 
was stood door but 
floor upon red big 
bed me I day 
the him he’d by 
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How many cherries in three bunches ............ 


How many cherries are there in all ............ 
How many bunches are there ............ 
How many flowers in one bunch? ............ 


How many flowers are there in all? 


How many more bunches of cherries than flowers are there 


How many more cherries are there 


If you gave away one bunch of cherries, how many cherries would be left 


If you gave away one bunch of flowers, how many flowers would be left .............. 
If you drew three more bunches of cherries, how many bunches would you have? 
If you drew two more bunches of flowers, how many bunches would you have? 


How many bunches of cherries and flowers are there altogether? 


(Directions on Page 64) 


= 

Paint the cherries and flowers in gay colors. 

How many cherries are there in one bunch?............ 
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(Directions on Page 64) 
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Speech Poem 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Five little splashy fish 
Swimming in the sea 

Five little splashy fish 
Happy as can be. 


Flip goes a little tail 

Flap goes a fin 

The water feels warm today 
“Come on in.” 


Round and round 

And round they frisk 

Blinking at the sun 

Playing tag and blind man’s buff 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Little fishes ery “Enough” 
And all go swimming home 


Having lots of fun. 


When the wind comes ruffling 
All the waves to foam 


Funny little splashy fish 
Please tell me 

Is it fun to be a fish 
Living in the sea? 


Sounding the Letter G 


(Hard Sound) 


Here are some short poems 
which will help in sounding the 
letter G (hard sound), Next month 
we will have some verses in which 
the G has a soft sound like the 
letter J. 

Make a list of all the words you 
can find which have the sound of 
hard G in them. 

Example: leg — gander, ete. 
Have the G sound at the beginning 
or end of the word. 

See how many you can list where 
the G sound comes in the middle 
of the word. 

Example: wiggle, snuggle, ragged. 


And w 


You’re 


I will 
And ot 


Mr. G 


“We 
weat 


Good Morning 
Good morning, 
Jolly Mr. Sun 
Why are you up so soon? 
Some day, perhaps 
You'll oversleep 
And lie in bed ‘til noon, 


hen you do 
apt to be 


be up 
it of doors 


Foresight 


ray Goose 


And Mr. Green Goose 
Went walking out together 
Said Mr. Grey Goose 
To Mr. Green Goose 


may get 


some 
her.” 


The only one that’s lagging 


At play with my new wagon, 


stormy 


Said Mr. Green Goose 

To Mr. Gray Goose 

“Oh, let it splash and splatter 
“We always wear our raincoats 
“So it really doesn’t matter!” 


Merry-Go-Round 


I’m going to ride 

On the merry-go-round 

On the merry-go-round and round. 
I'll ride a pig 

Or an elephant big 

To the music’s grinding sound, 
Or if it’s a tiger 

With stripes of blue 

A gay painted bear 

Or a kangaroo. 

I think it is going 

To be fun, don’t you 

To gallop and gallop 

And gallop and gallop 

Around and around and around. 
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As it flows 


Over pebbles 
Through the grasses 
Making music 
Where it passes 


Gug, gug, gurgle 


A pleasant song 


As the water 


Moves along. 


Wise Piggy 


A hungry little pig was off He hurried through the garden gate 
Water Song To get himself some dinner To satisfy his wishes 
Gug, gug, gurele So he would grow And dug a juicy carrot up 
The water goes Up big and fat And thought it was delicious! 


Singing merrily Instead of growing thinner. 


The Story of the Little Grain of Wheat 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Have you heard the story Did you watch the baker 
Of the little grain of wheat In the nearby town 


That turned into a loaf of bread Knead the dough and bake it 
For boys and girls to eat? Into loaves of crusty brown? 
How the farmer planted it 


Do you know the grocer 
How the sun and rain 


Has it stacked upon his shelves 
To wrap up and deliver 
To people like ourselves? 


Helped it grow, until one day 
It ripened into grain. 


Did you know the miller 
Turned the mill wheel round and round 
Sacked the fine white flour 


Always after dinner 

When your evening prayers are said 
Do you say a “Thank you” 

When the wheat was ground? For your slice of tasty bread? 


| 
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PUSS IN BOOTS—A Build-up Picture Helen Strimple 


_ Red 
green feather 


(See Directions on Page 64) 
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TO HELP THE CHILD CREATE 


Series Two . . Lesson Five 
MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN—MARY L. RYAN 


A Snow Fight 


Now for some fun out in the deep white snow. 
Boys, are you ready for a battle in the snow — a snow- 
ball battle? How about the girls? Wouldn’t you like 
to enjoy the fun, too? 

What a grand picture — one full of action and fun! 

It is very cold outdoors and the children we are 
going to draw will be dressed in warm winter clothes. 

The boys might be wearing heavy jackets with the 
collars turned up — their caps pulled down over their 
ears, or, maybe they might be wearing earmuffs and 
mittens. 

How many boys would you like to have in your 
picture? Remember the center of interest will be your 
largest picture. He will be rather close to the center of 
your paper. You might draw this figure so large that 
only the upper part of his figure will be needed. 

This boy might be rolling a snowball — a tall boy 
near him might be helping him or would you rather 
have the boy throwing a snowball? If your boy is 
bending over, show it by curving the line of his back. 

Are you going to have a fort? The boys will be 
behind it 

Look out boys 


see the flag they have stuck in the snow. 
— on guard —— the enemy is coming 
over the top. There may be more than one. Which side 
is going to win) 

Girls, are you ready) In your pictures, the girls 
might be wearing their snowsuits, bonnets or tams and 
scarfs. 

Do you wear a babushka, a tam or a pretty bonnet? 

Get out the mittens and the galoshes. 

Our center of interest is going to be a big girl. She 
might be throwing a snowball or bending over to pick 
one up. 

What else would you like to have her doing? 

If she is bending over, curve the line of her back, 


One of the girls might like to come up and show us 
just how this figure would look. 

If the girl is in her own yard, put in a nice back fence. 

This is a snow picture, so curve the line of the fence. 

Stack the snow up against it. Pile up the snow around 
the girl’s galoshes — it is so deep. 

Would you like to put a fort into your pictures, 
girls? 

Did you make a big pile of snowballs? You must be 
ready for the snow fight. Wouldn’t you like to make a 
frisky litthe dog jumping and running after every 
snowball? 


We ARE going to use nice bright colors in our 
snow pictures. 

Girls, we will start with your pictures, first. 

The center of interest is to be colored first, because it 
is the important figure. A bright orange will be used for 
the face. The eyes could be dark. 

What color are you going to use for your girl’s hair} 
Tfer snowsuit might have a purple, a blue or a green 
jacket with big bright buttons on it. Has your jacket a 
belt on it? That could be bright in color. The pants 
might be orange or red. Your mittens could match 
the snow pants. 

Now color your bonnet in a bright color and trim it 
in a dark one to match your jacket. 

Would you like black or brown galoshes} 


The fence might be white outlined in purple or blue. 


Outline the snow on the top and at the bottom of 
the fence in blue. 


If there are other children in your picture — make 
the little girl’s hat and scarf in very bright colors and 
her suit dark, 


(Turn to page 45) 
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If there is a little boy he might be wearing a light 
coat, a dark cap and trousers. 

(Your light colors are yellow, orange and _ pink. 
Dark colors are blue, purple, red and green.) 

In the winter our sky is a light blue. Outline the snow 
and snowballs in blue. Color your frisky little dog. 

Boys, we want nice bright colors in your pictures, too. 

Color faces in orange — put some red in the cheeks. 
Color the eyes dark. Color the hair in the color you 
like best. 

Your center of interest is the large boy close to the 
center of the paper. 

He might be wearing a jacket checked in red and 
white or in green and white, with a black collar. Outline 
it in red or green. 


The buttons, belt and pockets are to be outlined, also. 
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His cap might be purple or blue with red earmuffs. 
His mittens could match his earmuffs. 

His trousers might be in the same color as his cap. 

We can see only the head and shoulder of the other 
boy. 

His cap — purple or blue with an orange or yellow 
button on the top. 

If you make his hair light, outline it in a dark color. 

Outline the top and bottom of your fort in blue 
your flag, also. 

The enemy climbing over the top of the fort could be 
wearing a black cap, a red coat and either red or green 
earmuffs and mittens. 

The sky might be yellow or orange. 

Do not forget to outline the snowballs in blue. 

Do your boys and girls look as if they were enjoying 
the snow fight) 


Coddle Me Toys 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 


\\) OULD you like to make a 


coddle me toy? You can take the 
toy to bed with you, carry it around 
with you, or use it as a bean bag. 
You will need some felt (a colored 
old felt hat will do), yarn, darning 
needle, scraps of material to stuff 
toys, scissors, pencil and paper. 
Draw a pattern of a coddle me 
toy. See! I made a pig and an 
elephant. Take a piece of felt twice 
the size of the animal. Fold it in 
half. Lay your pattern on top of the 
felt with the back of the animal 
on the fold of the felt. Trace around 


the pattern. Cut out the felt animal. 
You will find you have two animals 
connected back to back. With col- 
ored yarn embroidery in the ears 
and eyes. Now put the animals 
together and overcast all around the 
outside. Wind extra yarn around the 
tusks and tail of the elephant and 
the tail of the pig. Hoofs can be 
made on the animals by embroider- 
ing in farther on the bottom of the 
feet. Start stuffing the animal as 
soon as you have a pocket to put the 
material. My elephant is made out 
of red felt and yellow yarn. The 
colors are reversed with the pig. 
Using the same colors make the 
two toys go together. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 


intelligent consideration. 


Question: We are working out a unit on 
wool in my third grade. Can you please 

suggest a few books for our library table? 

Answer: I would recommend the following: ‘Four 
Wonders,” Skillig, Rand; ““How the World is Clothed,” 
Carpenter, American Book; “Pelle’s New Suit,” 
Beskow, Dreyers Orafiske, Stavanger, Norway; “The 
Story of Textiles,” Watson, Harper; “The Story of 
Wool,” Basset, Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
“Weavers and Other Workers,” Hall, Rand; ‘‘How 
We Are Clothed,’? Chamberlain, Macmillan; “The 
Clothes We Wear,” Carpenter, American Book; 
“Farm Animals,” Nida, Flanagan, Chicago. 


Question: We are making an Indian Unit. 
Do you know of any place where I can get 
free or reasonable material on the subject? 
Answer: The following send out pamphlets free or 
at low cost (at least they did before the war). Hancock 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. a pamphlet, “The 
American Indian,” Fred Harvey, Kansas City, Mo. 
A portfolio of Southwest Indians ($1.25). National 
Geographic Society, Hubbard Memorial Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No. 3 of Travel Packet Series, 24 sheets 
from National Geographic magazine. Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C. pamphlets. 
Institute, 


ton, D. C. pictures. 


Smithsonian 
sureau of American Ethnology, Washing- 
Yetroit Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. W. H. Simpson, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, 80 FE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Roland Reed, 100 N, 
Washington St., San Diego, Cal. Photographic Art 
Studies of North 


postcards. 
Indian Calendar pictures. 


American Indians. 


Question: I am looking for a little poem 
called the Grassy Banks.”’ 


please tell me the author and publisher? 


Can you 


Answer: “On the Grassy Banks” is from ‘“‘Sing- 
Song” by Rossetti, published by Macmillan, 


Question: I would like to get a list of poems 

to use with my unit on ‘*Wool.”’ 

Answer: On the Grassy Banks, Rossetti, Macmillan; 
“The Sheep,” Ann Taylor, Poetry Books, Rand; All 
Wool, Alicia Aspinwall, from “Short Poems for Short 
People,” Dutton; “Lambs in the Meadow,” Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, from Posy Ring, Wiggin and Smith, 
Doubleday; “Winter Coats,” Dorothy Aldis from 
“Hop, Skip and Jump,” Macmillan; “Little Shep- 
herds’ Song,” Percy, Golden Flute, John Day; ““Happy 


YOU are invited to use the CLEARI NG GROUND freely. 


Sheep,” Wilfred Thorley, Golden Flute, John Day; 
Little Bo Peep, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Poy Blue, 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, Old Woman, Old Woman, 
Shall We Go A-Shearing—‘‘Mother Goose.” 


Question: Do you know of any Victor records 

showing Indian music? 

Answer: Yes, indeed — these records would be very 
helpful: Butterfly Dance (Hopi Indian) 22174; Dance 
Song (Omaha Indian) 22174; Grass Dance (Black- 
feet) 17611; Hopi Indian Chanters, 20043; Medicine 
(Blackfeet) 17611; Pueblo Lullaby (Wiem) 
21972: White Dog Song (Blackfeet) 17611; Winnebago 
Love Song, 21972. 


Song 


Question: I have difficulty in getting my 
children to properly pronounce “‘you’’. It’s 
always “‘yuh” not “‘you’’. Can you give me 
any he!p? 

Answer: Why don’t you try to get your children 
interested in reciting aloud ““The Whiting and the 
Snail’ — they will enjoy the difficult lines. “Will 
you, won't you, will you, won't you, will you join the 
Will you, won't you, 


won't you join the dance?” 


dance) will you, won’t you, 
The children themselves 
will be able to suggest other combinations 


using 


“vou” — like “Did you, have you,” “gave you,” 


“heard you,” “saw you,” “told you.” The children 


will enjoy putting these words in sentences. 

Question: Have you any circulars or hooks 

to suggest for remedial reading? I wich to 

buy some easy such reading material for my 
weak 3rd grade. Have ordered 2nd grade 
level of Weekly Reader for them. 

Answer: I would suggest a small book, “Building 
Word Durrell-Sullivan, World Peok Co. 
Am so glad you are using 2nd Grade level of Weekly 
until you see quite a bit of progress, I would 
use Second Readers. Those from any of the following 
Scott, Foresman; 
Gray-FElson Readers; Building Readers, Durrell-Sulli- 
van, World Book, Yonkers, N. Y.; Work-Play Books, 
Gates, Macmillan; Reading for Interest, Witty, Kelly, 
Folk, D. C. Heath, Boston, Mass. I would also have 
on my library table a good many simple books well 
illustrated—in the September American Childhood, 
"42 I listed innumerable such books all under 25c. 
Let me know if I can help you further, 


Power,” 
Readers 


publishers offer good material: 
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The Poetry Corner 


New Years 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Why burden baby shoulders 
Of a brand New Year 
With lots of resolutions 
Full of doubt and fear. 
Far better, toast to gladness 
In the year to be, 
For sweeter understanding 
And love and harmony. 


Snowstorm 
VIVIAN G GOULED 
The snowstorm that powdered 
Our town all last night 
Most certainly left it 
A beautiful sight! 


The houses, the sidewalks, 
The streets, and the trees; 
The snowstorm affected 
Each portion of these. 


They all became laden 

With snowy thin ice. 

A snowstorm makes everything 
Look very nice! 


My Book of Mystery 


CLARA G. CORNELL 
I have a fine new calendar, 
A book of mystery, 
Because its pages do not tell 
What is in store for me. 


But 1 don’t worry even though 
Some days may bring me rain, 

Because I know that after them 
The sun will shine again, 


And though at times there may be 
days 

When things will make me sad, 

There'll be far more throughout the 
year, 


When [ll be very glad. 


Benjamin Franklin’s First Lesson 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
How Bennie’s birthday pennies, 


Five, six, yes, even more, 
Did jingle in his pocket deep 


As he ran to the store. 


He bought a small tin whistle, 
And though ’twas marked “1 ct.” 

He gave the storeman all his coins— 
He cared not what he spent. 


But when his brothers made him 


see 
He’d been a foolish boy 
He learned a lesson — never pay 


Too much for any toy. 


Early to Bed 
Early to bed, 


And early to rise, 
Makes a child healthy, 
Wealthy and wise. 
—Old Proverb 


Snow Mate 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Where does he come from 
And where does he go 
This queer little chap 
Who is made of snow? 


We found him one day 

In our bleak garden bed 
With a pipe in his mouth 
And a hat on his head. 


His eyes are so shiny 
His mouth upward curled 
As if he has never 

A care in the world. 
Like a little white soldier 
So perky and gay 

He is ever on guard 
While we frolic and play. 


When winter winds whistle 
And drive us within, 

His face still is wreathed 
In a good natured grin. 


For sun and warm weather 
Are all that he fears 
And on their arrival 
He soon disappears. 
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Goodies For Show 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Look out the window, all our yard 
Is now the strangest sight, 

For there a million snow-flake elves 
Were busy through the night. 


They changed the gate-posts to fat 
chefs 
In aprons and large caps; 
Then, Presto, right away the chefs 
Became hard-working chaps. 


They made the tempting frosted 
cakes, 
The puddings topped with cream, 
And all the pies with thick meringue 
That in the yard are seen, 


But, sad to say, since all the chefs 
Are only men of snow 
Their tempting puddings, cakes and 
pies 
Are only good for show. 


A Small Child Wonders Why 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I wonder why the butterfly 
Never, never sings a song, 
It has dainty yellow wings 
And flies around, all day long. 


Why can’t it sing? The birdies do... 
I can’t understand that, can you? 


Elephants 


VIRGINIA BLANCK MOORE 


We laugh at elephants because 
Their ears are big, their tails small; 
3ecause they are so very large 
Their sides remind us of a wall. 


IT think we really laugh because 

They're not a bit like you and me. 

But if they were like us, why then 

They wouldn’t be elephants, you 
see. 


January 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


In the forest snow lies deep, 
Forest creatures fast asleep. 
And plants tucked in their winter 
beds 
Await the spring to raise their 
heads. 
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“Don’t flap,”? shouted her friends 


Three Pairs of Skiis 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One MORNING when Mrs. 
Goose and some of her friends were 
in the General Grocery, Mr. Gobbler 
took a large, long package down 
from the shelf, and they asked him, 
“What's that?” 

“They are skiis,” he told them. 
“Three pairs.” 

“What skiis)”” asked Mrs. 


Goose, eating a ginger cooky. 


are 


“Oh, they are for going on the 
snow with,” said Black Cat, looking 
“You slide— 


off a high place. 


wise. then you jump 
You sail through 
the air, and then, once again, you 
slide: a nice, long way!” 

“That sounds like fun,” grunted 
Mr. Pig. “I'll buy a pair.” 

“And I'll take a pair, too,” said 
Black Cat, quickly. 

“And so will I,” said Mrs. Goose. 


“Oh, Mrs. Goose, no,” whispered 


Mrs. Squirrel, nervously. ‘You 


wouldn’t know how. Why, you 
never heard of skiis before you 
came into the store. You had to 
ask Black Cat what they were!’ 

“T wanted a pair,” said Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit. 

‘“And so did I,” said Mr. Goat. 

“Well, I have only three pairs, 
and they are all spoken for,” Mr. 
Gobbler told them. “T don’t know 
what to do about it.” 


Old Lady Owl came out from 
behind an apple barrel. ‘Take the 
skiis to the top of the little Slip- 
pery Hill,” she said. “Try them, 
and find out who can best use them. 
Then, let good skiiers be owners.” 

“Why, that’s a fine idea,” said 
Mr. Gobbler. “Does 


agree)” 


everyone 


“It would be like a sort of a 
contest,” said Black Cat. “It’s all 
right with me.” 


“And me — and me — and me—”’ 
said Mr. Goat and Mr. Pop-Rabbit 
and Mr. Pig. 

“How about you, Mrs. Goose?” 
asked Mr. Gobbler. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Goose. “But 
IT know I'll get one of the pairs. 
T shall take to skii-ing like Three- 
Ducks to water. It will be easy.” 

Mrs. Squirrel and Mr. Gobbler 
looked at each other as though to 
say: “She'd better try it once, he- 
fore she says that.” 

Then Old Lady Owl went behind 
the apple barrel again. Mr. Gobbler 
wrapped up the skiis, and Mrs. 
Goose and her friends went toward 
the top of little Slippery Hill for 
the contest. Mrs. Squirrel skittered 
along, too, not because she wanted 
any of the skiis, but because she 
thought she had better keep an 
eye on her old friend Mrs. Goose. 
“Because there’s just no telling 
what would happen to her,” she 
whispered to Black Cat, “if she 
really did get to skii-ing.” 

“You try first, Mr. Goat,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. ‘Go ahead.” 

So Mr. Goat put on the skiis. 
He leaped into the air — and the 
skiis fell off! Mr. Goat came down 
in a snow bank. ‘“That’s too bad,” 
said Black Cat. “The skiis 
not stay on your hoofy feet. 
fortunate. They don’t fit.” 

“Then that’s just my bad luck,” 
sighed Mr. Goat, rubbing himself. 
“Well, my old cart is good enough 
for 


will 
Un- 


“You made a fine jump, though,” 
praised Black Cat. “Now, didn’t 
he)” he asked the others. 

“Oh, a wonderful one,” they all 
said. Goat is a great jumper.” 

“Now let me try,” grunted Mr. 
Pig. 

“Well, you might as well,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “It doesn’t much 
matter how the turns come.” 

Mr. Pig fastened on the skiis, 
made a slow, fast run, then he gave 
a short, heavy jump. And Mr. Pig 
disappeared down into the snow 
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Mrs. Goose was stuck in the branches! 


His feet 
All the others 


bank, all but his legs! 

kicked in the air. 

ran to help him out. 
“You 


are too—er——heavy for 


skii-ing,”’ said Black Cat. “I am 
afraid that’s that.” 
“And don’t care, one bit,” 


grimbled Mr. Pig, brushing him- 
self off. “I feel all black and blue. 
I think skii-ing is awful. It makes 
me very nervous, this contest does!” 

“Shall I try next?” asked Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit. 

So he put on the skiis, made a 
nice, hopping run, leaped into the 
air, sailed quite a long way, then 
came down and made a good slide. 
But at the end he fell over. 

“But that was good,” said Black 
Cat. ‘He should probably get one 
pair of the skiis.” 

“Now you try, yourself, Black 
Cat,” smiled Mrs. Goose. ‘‘Because 
I want to watch you. I am learning 
a lot about skiing, just watching,” 
she said happily. 

Black Cat made a lovely, snoopy, 
slinky, run; he leaped beautifully 
into the air; he sailed along oh so 
smooth and high; then he came 
down softly, right side up. He 
slid along fast, and did not fall 
down at the end of the slide, as 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit had done. 

“That’s the best yet,” said Mr. 
Pig. ‘He is the champion skii-er, 
so far. He gets one of the pairs.” 


“And now it’s my turn,” said 
Mrs. Goose, plopping forward. 
“Oh no, Mrs. Goose, you'd better 


not,’ Mrs. Squirrel told her. 
* Please.” 
But Mrs. Goose put the skiis 


right on. 

“All right then,” said Black Cat. 
“But there is one thing you must 
remember. Keep your wings tight 
at your side. Don't flap them. 
Now, run. Then, jump off—into 
the air.” 

Mrs. Goose came_ plop-running 
along toward the edge of little 
Slippery Hill. She went slowly 
and shook from side to side, and 
was not graceful. ‘Oh dear, she is 
going to get into trouble,” sighed 
Mrs. Squirrel, putting her brown 
paws over her eyes. 

When Mrs. Goose jumped she 
gave a great squawk, and forgot 
all about what Black Cat had told 
her. She began to flap her big 
wings, hard and fast. 

“Don’t FLAP!’ shouted her 
friends. But Mrs. Goose paid no 
attention. “Oh look — she’s FLY- 
ING now,” called Mrs. Squirrel, 
“and how looks, with 
those skiis on her feet, against the 
sky! Oh —— where is she going? 
When is she planning to land?” 

“{ don’t think she is planning 
anything, but she seems to be com- 
ing down way over there by the 


crazy she 
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Grocery,” said Black Cat. “I hope 
she makes a good landing.”’ 

“She won’t make a good landing 
at all,” said Mrs. Squirrel. ‘Here, 
Black Cat, put on these skiis—and 
hurry over to her; you can go 
fastest 

Black Cat whizzed away, using 
the skiis so neatly and quickly, and 
the others ran after him toward 
Animaltown. Mrs. Squirrel skit- 
tered fastest, because she was so 
worried about her friend. When she 
to the there were 
Three-Ducks on the sidewalk, look- 
ing frantic, and Mr. Gobbler’s head 
was sticking out of the door. He 
Mrs. Squirrel 
looked up, too, and there were Mrs. 
Goose's legs dangling down from a 


got Grocery, 


was looking up. 


tree; she had stuck in the branches. 
Black Cat had already put a ladder 
to the tree, and was starting up to 
rescue her. 

He got her down, and they took 
her into the Grocery and gave her 
first said and some onion juice. 
Then Mr. Gobbler “That 


was an experience. Well, who gets 


said: 


the skiis?” 

“IT get one pair,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. “Is that right?” 

“Yes, indeed it is,” said the others. 

“And I get one pair; is that fair?” 
asked Black Cat. 

“Oh, indeed yes,” they all cried. 
“You were best of all.” 

“And who gets the last pair?” 


asked Mr. Gobbler. ‘You, Mr. 
Pig?” 

“Not me,” grunted Mr. Pig. “I 
don’t want the things. All they 


have done to me is to make me so 
nervous that [| have a_ perfectly 
terrible appetite. I haven't been 
so hungry for years!” 

“And the skiis don’t fit 
put in Mr. Goat. 

“Perhaps you'd like them, Mrs. 
Squirrel,” offered Mr. Gobbler. 


me, 


“Mercy me.” she told him. ‘“‘I’d 
much rather skitter on my own 


quick feet.” 

Then Mrs. Goose spoke. “I want 
them,” she said. “They belong to 

“But Mrs. said Black 
Cat,” by the rules of the contest, 
the skiis go to the ones who can 
use them best. You didn’t use them. 
You didn’t ski. You just flew!” 


Goose,” 


oe 
= 


“T want to tie mine together,” 
insisted Mrs. Goose. “And make a 
nice long sled to take my baby 
rabbit friends, Leaf, 
Baby Bumps, riding.” 


Clover, and 

“But skiies were not meant to 
be a sled,” said Black Cat, 

*“Mine were,” said Mrs. Goose. 

No one could think of an answer 
to that, and just then Old Lady 
Owl came out from behind the apple 
barrel. “Does anyone else want 
these skiis>”” she asked, and when 
no one answered, she said, “Then 
let Mrs. Goose have them.” 


Mr. Pop-Rabbit used his mostly 
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The baby rabbits enjoyed their ride 


for business. He did errands on 
them for his wife. Black Cat used 
his just for pleasure; why, he even 
jumped from the roof of his own 
little house on Green Street, and 
went sliding down Animaltown Ave- 
nue, while all his friends scurried 
to get out of the way! 

But when Mrs. Goose took the 
baby rabbits riding on hers, Mr. 
Gobbler said, “Three pairs of skiis. 
Well, maybe yours are giving the 
most fun.” 


“It’s so lucky I won them, in 
the contest,”” Mrs. Goose told him 


Charla Learns About the 


One morning when Charla 
came down to breakfast she was 
very excited. ‘Oh Father,” she 
laughed, “the funniest thing hap- 
pened last night.” 

Her father, who was already eat- 
ing his breakfast and reading the 
morning newspaper at the same 
time, looked up in surprise. 

Without waiting for her father to 
say anything she said, “I woke up 
in the middle of the night and a 
bird was singing outside my win- 
dow. It sang all kinds of songs. I 
think I counted almost thirty dif- 
ferent songs before I went to sleep 
again, 

Her father smiled and said, “That 
must have been a mockingbird. 
They often sing at night and mock 
songs of other birds.” 

“‘What does the mockingbird look 
like?” asked Charla. 


Father thought a moment and 
then replied, “It is dark and light 
gray with white markings on the 
wings and outer tail feathers.” 

Charla started to ask something 
else but her mother told her she had 
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better eat her oatmeal before it got 
cold. 

“After breakfast,’ Father said, 
“we will go outside and see if we 
can find out where the mockingbird 
has its nest.” 

When breakfast was over, Charla 
and her father went out of the back 
door and down through the garden. 

“Where are we going?’”’ Charla 
asked. 

“Just wait and see,” Father 
teased. “Here, let me help you over 
this fence.” They walked a little 
farther over to a thick hedge and 
then he said, “The mockingbird 
often builds its nest in a thick hedge. 
If we look here we may find a nest. 
I think perhaps I see one already. 
Yes, here it is made of twigs and 
small roots. Let me lift you up and 
then you tell me what you see 
inside.” 

Charla was so excited that she 
was breathing very fast. She 
peeked into the nest and cried, “Oh 
I see four bluish green eggs with 
brown spots on them!” 

Father put her down on the 
ground again and said, “Sometimes 


Mockingbird 


there are five eggs. But now we 
had better start back home. The 
bird wouldn’t like for us to be here. 
It is quite a fighter and will fight 
with animals much ik than itself 
to protect its eggs and young baby 
birds.” 

“Is the bird helpful in other 
ways than its pretty song?” asked 
Charla. 

“Oh yes indeed!’ answered her 
father, “It eats many insects and 
especially the cinch bug which is 
very harmful to our wheat and 
corn.” 

“Tl sure have something to tell 
when I get to school,” Chara 
boasted. 

“If we don’t hurry you will be 
late for school,” Father said as he 


helped her back over the garden 
fence. 


Classroom Activities 


1. See if you can find a picture 
of the mockingbird. Try to draw 


a picture like it in your tablet and 
color it. 


2. Have you ever heard a mock- 
ingbird sing at night? 
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Silas Sluggenheimer 


Moucstr and I are eight-year- 
old-going-on-nine-twins. My name 
is Migsie and I find it very inter- 
esting to have Mugsie for a twin. 
She can think of more things to do 
faster than anyone I know of. She 
was the one who thought of taking 
Silas Sluggenheimer to the aunts. 
But—there—I might just as well 
start at the beginning and tell you 
all about it. 


It all began with Mary Fllen, 
our in-between sister coming down 
with the mumps. You see Mugsie 
and I never had anything but the 
measles, and mother declared that 
she had never fully recovered from 
the strain of it all. She also said 
if we were removed at once that 
we probably wouldn't get them, 
which, she added, would be a bless- 
ing for everybody, and mostly for 
herself. 


At any rate a family council was 


ATTY 


HELEN BOYD 


held in the library behind tightly 
closed doors with Mugsie and my- 
self on the outside straining our 
ears. 

Finally Uncle Tom came out. 
We knew by the happy look he 
wore that it was bad news. 


“My dear, dear nieces,” he an- 
nounced with a broad grin on his 
big, red face, “Your fate has been 
decided. By this time tomorrow 
you'll be on your way to your 
aunties, by name Betsy and Jane, 
by nature very strict so I’ve been 
informed,” and he gave a little 
muffled laugh. 

To my disgust Mugsie seemed 
quite resigned but not I. I stormed 
and raved and shrieked that I’d 
rather have the chicken pox, whoop- 
ing cough and mumps, all at the 
same time, rather than go. 

However I cheered up consider- 
ably when I discovered that we 
were to travel on the train by our- 
selves. I felt even better when a 
number of our school chums came 
down to see us off, and each of 
them had a going-away present for 
us. As the train pulled out every- 
body waved and it made us feel 
very important and grown-up. 

We enjoyed every moment of 
that ride and were really quite 
disappointed when the conductor 
told us the next stop was ours. It 
didn’t make us feel any better to 
see Aunt Betsy and Aunt Jane 
waiting for us on the station plat- 
form, looking more forbidding than 
ever, if that wes possible. I should 
have seid before that the resson we 
dreaded so, going to these aunts, 


was, that they made no pretense 
on our previous visits of being more 
than glad when it was time for us 
to go home, and I may say with 
the utmost truth that the feeling 
was mutual. 


You see these aunts had never 
been married and didn’t understand 
the ways of children. 

They greeted us with a peck on 
the cheek, and a frigid ‘‘How-do- 
you-do, Millicent and Margaret.” 
. War commenced right then and 
there for we didn’t like our real 
names and never will. 

I'll pass quickly over the fright- 
ful upheaval that took place the 
day I asked Aunt Jane if I could 
iron, and scorched her linen table- 
cloth, which came all the way from 
some place I had never even heard 
of. 

Or the time that Mugsie gave 
Aunt Betsy’s blue flowered silk 
dress to a woman who came to the 
door collecting old clothes for the 
suffering people in Europe. 

To tell you frankly there were 
many painful scenes, but 
enough of that, I want to get to 
the part about Silas Sluggenheimer 
whom I mentioned in the beginning 
of the story. 


such 


It all happened like this. We 
were buying some things for the 
aunts in Busby’s General Store 
when we heard a pitiful whimper 
from somewhere in the rear. 

At the sound Mister Busby drew 
his shaggy brows together and mut- 
tered real “Drat the 


cross, crea- 
ture anyway!” 

Suddenly an idea seemed to 
strike him. “Young ladies,” he 


said (meaning us) ‘“‘you don’t know 
of a good home for a puppie do 
you?” 

Mugsie stared at me and I stared 
back at her. 

“Yes we do,” my twin sister an- 
nounced defiantly. 

“We can’t Mugsie,” I gave her 
apron a vigorous jerk, “the aunts— 
Mister—”’ I began, 
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However Mr. Busby had disap- 
peared from behind the counter. 
When he returned he was carrying 
a shivering, teeney-weeney, brown 
cocker spaniel. 

“Tll even furnish a box to keep 
him in,” he laughed loud and 
noisily. 

“But Mister,” I started all over 
again, but one glance at that tiny 
pup’s lovely, pleading, coaxing 
brown eyes, won me completely 
over. I was ready to do and dare 
just as Mugsie. 

“Wait a minute!” cried Mugsie 
who was carrying our precious bur- 
den. ‘‘We haven’t even given him 
a name yet.” 

“Half-Pint, would be cute,” I 
suggested. 


“Silly-billy,” scorned Mugsie, 
“he’s going to get bigger, so you’d 
have to keep changing his name to 
pint, quart and gallon.” 

I giggled but had nothing further 
to offer. 

Mugsie wasted no time with me 
but cupped her hands under the 
fountain which stands in the center 
of the Town Square. She let a few 
drops of water fall on our new pet’s 
head while she solemnly chanted, 
“I christen thee by the name of 
Silas Sluggenheimer.” 

I thought it was a dreadfully odd 
name but I knew it never did much 
good to argue with Mugsie, so I let 
it stay at that. 

Anyway I had trouble enough 
just thinking about the aunts, and 
I began to tremble all over as we 
drew near to their house. 

““Maybe we'd better see if some- 
body wants him in the neighbor- 
hood,” I mumbled between my 
teeth. 

“Don’t be such a coward,” said 
Mugsie, who, I must confess has 
always been the stronger character 
of the two, ‘“‘we’ll keep him in our 
room, and Aunt Jane, and Aunt 
Betsy won't need to know we even 
have him!” - 

While we were gathered around 
the supper table that very evening 
Aunt Jane complained bitterly “My 
gracious, that woman’s dog next 
door is getting on my nerves with 
its yelping.” 

“Yes one would think the crea- 
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ture was right here in the house,” 
sniffed Aunt Betsy. 


I kicked Mugsie under the table 
and she snickered out loud. Both 
of us knowing full well that what 
our dear aunties heard was nothing 
more nor less than Silas Sluggen- 
heimer snuggled in the grocery box 
upstairs. 

As his whimpering grew louder 
and yetlouder Aunt Jane said firmly, 
“I shall certainly speak to Mrs. 
Towers tomorrow. A nice state of 
affairs when one can’t have any 
peace in one’s home any more.” 

At this point Mugsie and I simply 
had to give way to our inward 
merriment. Both of our Aunts kept 
asking us what was the matter and 
what was so funny about it all. 
The more questions they asked, the 
more we laughed, until their pa- 
tience and temper gave way and 
we were ordered to leave the table 
and to go at once to our room. 

This was exactly what we most 
desired, for I had managed to 
smuggle a piece of bread and butter 
in my pocket, while Mugsie had 
saved two biscuits. 

Silas appeared to be ravenous 
and ate with more noise than man- 
ners. Pretty soon the empty spot 
in his tummy seemed to be well 
satisfied, for he cuddled up in his 
box like a ball and went fast asleep. 
It was some time during the night 
that I woke to hear funny sounds 
coming from where our puppie lay. 
I jumped out of bed and turned 
on the light. 

““Mugsie,”’ I shrieked, “Silas Slug- 
genheimer is having a fit or some- 
thing. He’s acting terribly, terribly 
queer.” 

Mugsie can be most exasperating 
at times. 

“I think he’s just cold,” and she 
gave a great, big yawn. “TI tell you 
what to do. I saw a hot water 
bottle in the lower shelf of the 
kitchen closet, heat some water and 
fill it up.” 

“But what if the aunts hear me?” 
I asked. 

But Mugsie had already sank 
back on her pillow, so I went quietly 
down the stairs. I was rummaging 
around in the pantry when I heard 
a noise. I glanced around and 
there stood Aunt Betsy. 


“Millicent Morell Saunders will 
you pray tell me what you are 
hunting for in the closet at this 
time of night.” 


“I’m looking for a hot water 
bottle for Silas Sluggenheimer,” I 
informed her with candid truth. 


Aunt Betsy leaned forward and 
felt my cheeks, and then screamed 
for Aunt Jane to come quick, that 
very instant. 


Aunt Jane clad in a long, flannel 
nightgown, her corkscrew curls stick- 
ing out from under a red nightcap, 
came flying from her room crying 
at the top of her voice, “Is the 
house on fire or is it burglars)” 

“It’s Millicent, she has a high 
fever and is completely out of her 
head,” Aunt Betsy’s voice shook. 


“That comes of allowing her to 
eat pickles and cheese at supper,” 
snapped Aunt Jane, “We'd better 
get a doctor right away—there’s 
not a moment to lose.” 


“Tt isn’t me Aunt Jane—I’m not 


one bit sick — only worried. It’s 
poor, dear, sweet Silas Sluggen- 
heimer — he’s dying — maybe 


dead by now, and it will be yours 
and Aunt Betsy’s fault for not let- 
ting me get him a hot water bottle.” 

“She’s worse than I thought,” 
moaned Aunt Betsy. 

Just then Mugsie made her ap- 
pearance at the top of the stairs. 
She was holding Silas Sluggenheimer 
in her arms and he was making 
noises that would touch the hardest 
heart. 


“What's the matter,” Mugsie 
commenced irritably, “can’t you 
find it)” She stopped up short 


when she spied the aunts. 

Aunt Jane recovered herself first. 

‘*‘What is that — that article you 
are holding Margaret)” she ques- 
tioned sternly. 

“It’s Silas Sluggenheimer,” I 
blurted forth, ‘““He’s cold, can’t you 
see how he’s shivering — won’t you 
please, please, do something for 
him)” 

For a few seconds they both 
acted stunned, then, as Silas Slug- 
genheimer’s cries grew more piteous 
Aunt Jane snatched him from Mug- 
sie, “Betsy, don’t stand there look- 
ing as if you’ve taken leave of your 
senses, fix some warm milk.” 
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“T'll run and fetch his box, dear 
Aunt Jane,” I gurgled. 

The strange part was that Silas 
seemed to know right away that 
they, (the aunts I mean) were try- 


ing to help him, for he cuddled in 
Aunt Jane’s arms and_ stopped 
whimpering. 


Mugsie and I couldn’t hardly be- 
lieve our eyes when we saw Aunt 
Betsy on her knees feeding Silas 
warm milk from a spoon while 


OW nat shall we do with 
Silvertail?”’ Mother Mouse asked. 
“[ really don’t 


know,” said 


Father. “I am quite at my wit’s 
end.” 

They sighed and_ shook their 
heads. 


“It’s too bad. We've given her 
oats and we've tempted her with 
corn. But still she is the skinniest 
little mouse in our family,” 
plained Mother. 


com- 


“Carter isn’t like that,” said 
Father Mouse. ‘He is a roly-poly 
mouse if there ever was one.” 

“And Mamie. Look at her little 
gray sides. She is as round as a 
butterball, Her hair is soft and 
glossy!” 

“And Ted—he is the fattest and 
roundest of all!’ 

what shall 
Silvertail?” 

Silvertail huddled under the grass 
in the fence corner. She felt very 
sad. Mother and Father wanted 
her to eat more, and she was eating 
every bit that she possibly could. 
Food just didn’t make her want 
to eat. 

Dinnertime came, and Mother 
coaxed her, “Just try a little of this 
wheat! It’s so good!” 

But Silvertail only 
head. 

“T want to sleep,” she said, and 
curling her long gray tail about her- 
self, she snuggled down by the old 
fence post. 


we do with 


shook her 


Aunt Jane cooed in the tenderest 


of tones, “The poor itzy-witzy- 
bitsy-thing.”’ 

From that night forth Silas Slug- 
genheimer found for himself a good 
home. What I never can under- 
stand was how one, little pup could 
make such a change in our two 
aunts. They became so kind, and 
human, and understanding. They 
even let us make fudge and never 
said a single, cross word when [| 
burnt their best pan. In fact day 


Silvertail 
IRMA DOVEY 


Mother could not forget her. 
Mother could hardly eat her own 
dinner for thinking of the little 
girl mouse who did not want even 
a bite of wheat. 


Carter had a kernel of corn and 
oats pudding for his dinner. Mamie 
ate oat-pudding until Father said, 
enough now, Mamie!” Ted 
ate oat pudding and corn, corn and 
oat pudding, until Mother and 
Father wondered how they would 
ever find food enough to last through 
the winter. 

After dinner when Carter, Mamie, 
and Ted went to have a nap, Father 
Mouse announced, “I have an idea!”’ 

Off he went, leaving Mother 
wondering what he could be plan- 
ning. 

Soon she was busy making corn 
flake patties for supper. When the 
little sticky cakes were baking in 
the sun, Mother had a nap in the 
deep shade herself. 

Supper time came and Father 
was not there. They waited and 


waited. Carter said six times, 
“[’m hungry, Ma Mouse. I’m 
hungry.’ And Mamie and Ted 


played such a rough and tumble 
game that Mother called supper to 
stop it. 

“Why doesn’t your father get 
here?” she wondered. “I do hope 
he didn’t step into a trap! Silver- 
tail makes me worry enough, with- 
out having to think about Pa too.” 

he comes, Mal!’ shouted 
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by day they grew so much nicer, 
that we were kind of sorry when 
Mary Ellen was all through with 
the mumps and it was all right for 
us to go home. Mugsie declared 
that the aunts were starving for 
love and that was why they took 
Silas Sluggenheimer right into their 
hearts. At any rate he made the 
aunts much happier and made it 
much pleasanter for us. I think 
that was a lot for one small puppie 
to do all by himself, don’t you? 


Carter. “He always comes when you 
get to worrying.” 

“Yes, but what’s that?” asked 
Mother. Father was carrying a big 
piece of something. 


“Where's Silvertail?” Father 
called, as he came trudging in, worn 
and weary. 

‘“‘Here I am, Pa,” Silvertail said. 
“What's that you’ve got? It smells 
good.” 

“Cheese, that’s what. I had some 
once when I was younger,” 
swered Mother Mouse. 

“Cheese!” said Carter and Mamie 
and Ted in wonder. For cheese was 
only a fairy-tale word to them. 
They had heard of it often from 
their city cousins, but had never 
hoped to taste it.” 

“Oh, Vd love 
claimed. 

“No, Ted. This is for your little 
sick sister. She won't eat and we 
must give her something to make 
her well.” 

But later Mother and Father re- 
lented and gave each of their chil- 
dren a tiny taste. ‘“They’ll only 
want what they can’t havel’’ Mother 
objected. “It’s not much better 
than corn,” Carter decided. 

But Silvertail, who had a big 
serving at each meal for three days, 
gained two ounces and found her 
appetite. So when she became a 
big girl-mouse, Father would say to 
visitors, “‘Here’s our little cheese- 
eater. She was sick once and only 


an- 


that!” Ted ex- 


cheese coaxed her to eat.” 


= 
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Ky-O the Coyote 


Who Was “Smarter Than a Steel Trap” 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Ky-o was a fuzzy pup of a 
coyote. When half grown, he 
looked very much like a small shep- 
herd dog. But he was of course 
really a little yellow wolf. Ky-O 
had mischievous small eyes. The 
smallest of the seven coyote pups, 
he used to get into all kinds of 
mischief. 

When they still fat and 
small, and not quite steady on their 
feet, the pups used to stalk crickets 
and grasshoppers. Sometimes they 
would leap into the air and pounce 
with both paws on a tasty grass- 
hopper. And sometimes the grass- 
hopper got away. Sometimes they 
would stalk the ground cuckoo, 
but the bird was usually too wary 
to be caught. 


were 


When Father and Mother Coyote 
led them down into the valley, to 
visit the “prairie-dog towns,” they 
would try to stalk the fat gophers. 
But always the prairie-dog on watch 
would warn the others, then the 
gophers would all scold and scold 
as they took to their safe under- 
ground tunnels. And it was almost 
never any use to dig for them, be- 
cause as fast as they dug open one 
tunnel, the gophers would hide in 
a neighboring tunnel that branched 
off from it. Of course Father and 
Mother Coyote could catch gophers. 
And they did capture large numbers 
of them. Indeed, had it not been 
for the coyotes, the gophers would 
have fairly eaten all the grass from 
the range, and the cattle would 


Ky-o stood motionless watching him 


| | | 


have starved. But the pups them- 
selves had so far had no luck in 
“prairie-dog town.” 


Ky-O was chasing a tumble-weed 
one day as it rolled over and over 
in the Texas wind. At last, though, 
the tumble-weed came smack up 
against a “wolf fence,’ as _ the 
ranchers call the fences they build 
to keep coyotes out. This was the 
fence of a sheep herder, who had 
lost a good many lambs to the 
coyotes. Of course he could not 
know that it was the weaker lambs, 
one that had fallen sick, another 
that had a broken leg, that could 
not keep up with the flock. Sheep 
ranchers had no use for coyotes, and 
that was all there was to it. Cattle 
ranchers were not so afraid of them. 
First, because a calf has its mother 
to protect it with her horns. And 
as for colts, they can run too fast 
in a straight line to be caught even 
by coyotes. Besides which, a colt’s 
mother can always fight off her 
foes with her sharp hoofs. 


Coyotes catch a lot of Jack- 
rabbits because the foolish rabbits 
always circle back to see what is 
after them. And the clever coyotes 
know this and lie in wait for their 
return. So coyotes also keep down 
the numbers of Jack-rabbits which 
eat the range grass. Ky-O and his 
family naturally had no idea that 
they played any role in conservation. 
But were it not for their keeping 
down the numbers of gophers and 
Jack-rabbits and other grass eaters, 
there would soon be too little grass 
for the cattle on the ranges. And 
all would starve. Yet hunters with 
guns and ranchers with traps and 
poison bait were constantly on the 
warpath to kill off all the coyotes. 
The only coyotes to survive this 
warfare had to be “smarter than a 
steel trap,” as Uncle Sam’s conser- 


vation man often said. No fear for 
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Ky-O and his family, though. Father 
and Mother Coyote and all seven 
pups sure were “smarter than steel 
traps.” But we left young. Ky-O 
back at the “‘wolf-fence.”’ 


He was far from home, but that 
didn’t matter much, there were no 
wild foes around. And their par- 
ents knew it was important for 
each pup to learn to be ‘on his 
own.” Today Ky-O came upon a 
strange sight. He stopped stone- 
still to watch. A large furry crea- 
ture was digging in the stony ground. 
Now Ky-O could dig in soft, sandy 
soil. But he got nowhere when he 
tried to dig in stony ground, or 
among prickly cactus leaves. But 
this furry fellow, the badger, had 
such strong claws that he was just 
making the dirt fly. And as Ky-O 
stood motionless watching him, the 
badger had no idea there was any- 
one but himself about. For even 
his long nose was down in the hole 
he was digging. The breeze, though, 
told Ky-O that there was some 
creature down in that hole that 
ought to be good to eat. And 
indeed he was right, for it was the 
hole of a wood rat, down among 
the stones of the hard sun-baked 
soil, half under a prickly pear. 


Suddenly the wood rat came 
leaping out of its hole. It was away 
so fast that the badger could not 
have caught it. For badgers are 
slow-moving creatures. 


Quick as thought, Ky-O leaped 
after the wood rat. He pounced, 
pinning the rat beneath his paws. 
In that same instant, he caught it 


by the back of the neck, and held 
it firmly in his jaws. So held, the 
rat could not turn its head to bite 
Ky-O. And the little coyote trotted 
home to show the family his prize. 
His eyes sparkled with mischief as 
the badger stared after him crossly. 

Of course Ky-O would not have 
taken the rat from the badger. But 
the rat had gotten away and the 
badger would not have had it any- 
way. Ky-O had merely been smart 
enough to watch and see if that very 
thing might happen. 

But the badger must have de- 
cided to get even with Ky-O, For 
another time he came ambling along 
and stood watching while Ky-O 
and one of his brothers tried to 
catch a gopher. It was just about 
to rain, and when it came, the water 
ran down the sun-baked hill into 
“‘prairie-dog town.” Now most of 
the gopher holes were connected 
with one another by underground 
tunnels. But the very last hole of 
the “‘town” had been made by a 
young gopher, and it was in a 
place where the rain water soon 
began to flood him out. 

Ky-O, tiptoeing right behind his 
brother, had crept up on _ this 
gopher’s little mound to watch. 
They had even pawed the dirt of 
the mound away so that the water 
could run in faster. If the gopher 
came out of its hole, they meant 
to pounce on it and share the supper 
it would mean. First Ky-O’s brother 
would pounce, and if the gopher 
got away from him, Ky-O would 
pounce. So when Ky-O saw the 
badger there in his long fur all 


The Ant and 
the Grasshopper 


ETHEL E. 


lr YOU have read Aesop’s fable 
about the ant and the grasshopper, 
you remember that the ants had 
worked all summer and autumn. 
They had collected food and care- 
fully stored it away in the won- 
derful underground storerooms of 


their home. But the grasshopper 


HICKOK 


had spent the summer eating and 
singing and playing about. When 
winter came the ants had plenty 
to eat but the grasshopper had 
nothing. The story tells us that 
when the grasshopper begged food 
of the ant and confessed that he 
had been idle all summer, the ant 


soaking wet, Ky-O just didn’t think 
it worth while paying any attention 
to the slow old badger. Had the 
badger not let his own wood rat 
get away from him? But the 
badger must have felt there was an 
old score to settle. Or perhaps he 
just wanted to catch an easy supper. 
Perhaps he too had a streak of 
mischief in him, and was only in 
fun. But his small black eyes 
gleamed as he watched that badger 
hole. 


When at last the rain had filled 
the gopher’s tunnel, and the gopher 
had to come out or drown, he tried 
to dash to a neighbor’s hole. Ky-O 
made a pounce, his paws actually 
touching the gopher’s back. But 
so soft was the muddy ground that 
the gopher just slid beneath Ky-O’s 
paws and away. 


At that exact moment the badger 
pounced, grasping the gopher with 
his powerful claws. The tables were 
turned, and the badger had as good 
a supper as the one he had dug 
out for Ky-O. 


So Ky-O and his brother might 
have had to go supperless to bed. 
But the coyote is smart enough to 
change when other things change. 
So as the two brothers trotted 
home in the rain, they stopped 
and ate the blackberries that grew 
along a fence. They even found 
a melon that had split open from 
being too ripe, and ate that. The 
coyote can adapt himself to almost 
anything in Nature. It is only 
man who will kill him off — if con- 
servation is not understood, 


answered, “Then we have nothing 
to give you; for people who play 
all the summer must expect that 
they will have to starve in the 
winter.” 

Have you ever watched an ant 
family during the summer? They 
are busy day and night making 
new rooms and storing away food 
for the long winter season. Some 
ants store great quantities of honey- 
dew, while other ants store away 
seeds and grain. One kind of ant 
stores away leaves that have been 
cut into tiny bits so that as the 
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leaves mold a kind of fungi will 
grow to be food for the ants. Pieces 
of dead flies and other insects are 
stored away, too. You remember 
how ants visited your picnic places 
and carried away all sorts of crumbs. 


Of course they ate some but most 


of the crumbs were stored away 
under the ground. 
But the grasshoppers have no 
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storerooms at all. All summer long 


they hop about and eat all they 
can. They do a great deal of dam- 


age to the farmers’ crops. If you 
have a garden perhaps you know 
what a pest the grasshopper is. 
When fall days come all the grass- 
hoppers that have not been eaten 
by birds and other creatures are 


killed by the frost. Do you wonder 


then, where the grasshoppers come 
from each summer? 

Late in the summer the grass- 
hopper lays her eggs in a little hole 
in the ground before the cold days 
come. After winter has passed and 
the spring sun warms the earth, 
the hatch into young grass- 
hoppers who, like their parents will 
spend their summer eating, singing, 
and playing. 


eggs 


Some Fish Sing 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


Sour fish sing and some pro- 
duce a sound much like the music 
The Meagre fish is 
one of the singing type. The hum- 
ming sound produced by this specie 
can be heard through the water. 
Indeed, when a large number of the 
fish congregate at one place and 
start their the 
will penetrate upward from 
depth of 120 feet. 


of an organ. 


humming, sound 


the 


Many other fish are quite noisy 
creatures. the Gulf of 
Mexico and in the southern waters 
of Grunt fish 


enough noise with their harsh grunts 


Down in 


a school will make 
to awaken the members of a ship 


anchored near, 


The Dog’s tongue, in spite of its 


unmusical name, can produce a 
sound which resembles in volume 
and full tone, the deep musical 


This fish is a 
kind of sole, about four inches long, 
and is in the habit of attaching 
itself to the bottom of boats. Its 
quieter notes resemble those made 
by slowly striking a Jew’s harp. 
The Cat fish of the Rio Parana 
produces an unmusical grating sound 
which can he heard very distinctly 
even when the fsh is under water. 
The Horse Mackerel grunts like 
a hog, while the Globe fish makes 
The Globe 


however is remarkable in that it is 


notes of an organ. 


a similar sound, fish 


able to inflate its body with air and 
assume the size and shape of the 
American football. 

Peculiar names have become at- 
tached to fish because of the sounds 
which they produce. There is the 
Pig fsh, or Pork fish which got its 
name because it grunts exactly like 
a pig does. Then there is the 
School Master, which makes a 
constant rumbling sound, much the 
same as a lecture heard from a 
There is the gossipy Old 
Wife fish who chatters cheerfully 
to her neighbor. The Tub fish is 
often called the “‘Sea-cock” because 
The Sun fish 
groans, the Crab and the Toad fish 
croak, and the American 
produces bell-like notes. 

Indeed, 


distance. 


of its crowing noise. 
30w-fin 


there is 


not sound, 
musical or otherwise, produced by 
the human race which the fish are 
able to duplicate. 


not 


Puppy 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


I’m just a Puppy-- 
The things that I do 
May seem foolish 
To many of you; 


If I am left 
At home, alone 
And I cannot find 


A biscuit — or bone 


I'll look around 

For something to chew, 
T'll look, first, 

For a nice, old shoe: 


Sut, if a shoe 

Cannot be found 

And there’s an old hat 
Just lying around 


I'll carry that hat 
From here — to - 
And maybe hide it 
Beneath a chair; 


there, 


But what I’m really 
Trying to do 

Is just to be happy 
And play, as vou do. 
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Dragon-F'lies 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


Anp how fine you all look to- 
day, children! You sit up so nice 
and straight and your eyes are so 
bright. IT am sure you are ready for 
a true story from me. In thinking 
of all the interesting things | might 
tell you, I decided this time it would 
be about dragon-tflies. 

No doubt when you have been 
in the park or out on the farm you 
have seer an insect, its hody ahout 
two inches long, with stiff wings 
about the length of its body, as it 
whirred very swiftly through the 
air. That airplane-like insect you 
saw in all probability was a dragon- 
fly. Some people call the dragon- 
flies, ‘Snake-doctors’, but no such 
thing. That story was started by 
shepherds of old and has no merit. 
Dragon-flies are the friends of man- 
kind. They might be rightfully 


called, ‘Hawks of insectdom’, since 
they feed on the insects that pester 
us. They devour mosquitoes by 
the millions. Not only in our coun- 
try but all over the world. Were it 
not for the dragon-flies people could 
not live in the hot malaria infested 
countries, say like Brazil. These 
smart dragon-flies catch their prey 
with their six feet that forms a 
kind of basket hanging beneath its 
body. Sometimes these marauders 
eat their prey on wing, but some- 
times they alight in a quiet spot 
and empty their ‘bread-basket’ at 
leisure. 

When, having winter months in 
our states, | once had the fortune 
to fly with a friend to Brazil where 
they were having their summer, 
south of the equator. I kept my 
eyes wide open to see everything 
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of interest to tell you about. One 
thing interested me was to find the 
most immense cactus ... let me 
call them trees (they are really not 
trees) growing out in the most dense 
forests. I did want to get a picture 
of one such, but the vines and trees 
of the jungle where the cactus grew 
were too dense. Our guide then took 
me to a locality where the trees 
and vines, for some reason, were 
dead. This was a rich day for me. 
At this place I not only got the 
picture of my cactus but pictures 
of myriads of dragon-flies, humming- 
birds, green tiny parrots, and blue 
butterflies. The place was where 
a stagnant lagoon of murky water 
was, over which the great big 
dragon-flies swooped as they feasted 
on the fat mosquitees that bred 
here by the millions. Here too 
were great red ants that vied in 
their red with the red of the dragon- 
flies. Our dragon-flies in the states 
are reddish brown. . . but imagine 
these great red swoopers soaring 
over the lagoon. . . a sight to see! 
The dragon-fly’s body is con- 
structed for its work, most interest- 
ingly. For instance children, you 
and I take air into our lungs 
through just two openings, our 
nostrils . the dragon-fly takes 
air through ten tubes. It breaths 
about 118 times per minute whereas 
ordinary man breaths about 18. 
We have one pupil in each eye 
through which images are carried 
to our brain by means of one nerve 
per eye, but the dragon-fly has often 
as many as 30,000 image intakes 
and more than one nerve to carry 
the image message to its brain! 
Again we can turn our heads up, 
down and_ sideways’ while the 
dragon-fly’s head is on a kind of 
ball and socket joint which enables 
it to turn its head just as the occa- 
sion calls for in any direction. 
The female dragon-fly is smart 
indeed since when laying her eggs, 
she dips down to the murky water, 
where she always lays her eggs, 
about a yard or more apart, each 
time leaving a bunch of eggs. As 
the old adage says, ‘never Jeave all 
your eggs in one nest’. This is so 
some of her eggs may escape being 


eaten by insects 


ugly marauder 
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that love the taste of her eggs. The 
eggs not destroyed sink to the bot- 
tom of the water where the mos- 
quito eggs have also sunk and here 
the eggs remain until they hatch 
into looking grubs’ with 
awfully big mouths. The grub is a 
thing that devours most 
everything it can get into its ugly 
mouth. Finally the grub turns back 


vicious 


vicious 
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into a dragon-fly, a friend of man. 

There are some 2,000 species of 
dragon-flies, about 200 of which 
live in the United States. 

I hope you like the picture | 
made of my rich day’s find and be 
watching for me since I shall have 
something most interesting to tell 
you next time I come ... until 
then, good bye. 


Our First Modern 
Weather Prophet 


JOSEPHINE OPSAHL 


You and I are indebted every 
day of our lives to Major General 
Adolphus Washington Greely for 
his work in organizing and shaping 
the trend of our present weather 
bureau. This branch of our Gov- 
ernment’s activities is less than sev- 
enty-five year’s old; yet, it functions 
so smoothly and so accurately that 
we now take its services very much 
for granted. 


But back in those Civil War 
days, civilians still relied more or 
less upon the weather folklore and 
superstitions which their grand- 
parents had bequeathed them. Of- 
ficial weather forecasts were made 
then almost entirely by the Army’s 
Signal Corps for military use. In 
fact, it was not until February, 
1870 that Congress definitely es- 
tablished the United States Weather 
Bureau, placing it under the direc- 
tion of the Signal Corps of the 
Army. 

When Adolphus Greely re-enlisted 
in his country’s service at the close 
of the Civil War, he was assigned 
to the Signal Corps of the Army. 
He had no particular training for 
this work. His life had been that 
of an average New England lad of 
the Middle nineteenth century. He 
was born March 27, 1844 at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts and had 
attended the local grammar and 
high school. He enjoyed mathe- 
matics, He was so good in this 


subject that frequently he was per- 
mitted to teach some of the junior 
classes. 

The undercurrent of unrest and 
excitement at the beginning of the 
Civil War, however, soon seeped 
through to Newburyport. A re- 
cruiting officer, too, arrived. People 
neglected their work and gathered 
on street corners. Young Greely 
and his companions tried to enlist, 
but were declined because they were 
too young. A few of the more enter- 
prising boys, however, finally 
worked out the scheme of chalking 
figure 18’s on the soles of their shoes. 
Then when asked their age, they 
replied, “I am over 18”. The 
scheme worked. Young Greely was 
accepted, drilled, and in his coun- 
try’s active service within a short 
time. 


He found that the life of a pri- 
vate soldier in the Union Army was 
not packed with thrills. Instead 
there was thirst; there was hunger; 
there was inadequate shelter and 
clothing; and there was the horror 
of seeing his comrades wounded 
and killed. Then he was wounded 
himself. But you can’t keep a good 
man down, for after a short stay 
in the hospital, Mr. Greely was 
back on the battlefield. Even 
though these were years of struggle 
and hardship, Adolphus Greely, 
then little more than a boy himself, 
by keeping his eyes and ears open, 


If 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If I would do 
What I am told, 
Folks say I'd be 


As good as gold. 


But as it’s hard 
To be that good, 
I guess I’m just 
As good as wood, 


picked up a workable knowledge of 
electricity. This knowledge coupled 
with his natural ability in mathe- 
matics, undoubtedly was account- 
able for his being re-assigned to the 
Signal Corps of the Army. 


Only a few of the details of Mr. 
Greely’s life during the next ten 
years are known. He must, how- 
ever, have worked hard and have 
been liked by his superior officers, 
for in 1881 he was chosen Com- 
mander of the ill-fated Arctic expe- 
dition now bearing his name. This 
was not an adventurous pole-seeking 
voyage but a single unit in an elab- 
orate system of international re- 
search. The supply ship, which was 
to bring these men back to civili- 
zation, failed to arrive and Lieu- 
tenant Greely and his band of 
twenty-four men were marooned for 
a third Arctic winter, almost with- 
out supplies, on bieak Cape Sabine. 
Only eight of the men survived. 
For his bravery and scientific re- 
search, Leiutenant Greely was hon- 
ored by many European nations. 
His own government, however, with- 
held recognition for fifty-one years, 
contending that he was merely 
earrying out his duty. 


Hero, though he was, Lieutenant 
Greely must have been discouraged. 
He again returned to his duties in 
the Signal Corps. Here he found 
that an advancement which would 
rightfully have been his, had been 
filled during his absence. In spite 
of these disappointments, or maybe 
it was because of them, he worked 
so faithfully, that in 1887, at the 
death of his superior officer, he him- 
self was promoted to the post — 
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that of Chief Signal Officer and 
United States Weatherman. 


Weatherman Greely, however, did 
not find that his troubles were now 
over! Instead he found the per- 
sonnel of his staff inefficient and 
often devoting much of their time 
to other outside activities. He did 
not heistate to take drastic steps 
to weld his department into a strong 
unit. He fired many of the old 
staff and filled only the necessary 
vacancies with alert capable work- 
ers. The newspapers and politicians 
severely criticized him for this 
“house cleaning”’. 


These same politicians set upon 
him, like a swarm of bees attaching 
a caterpillar in their hive, demand- 
ing that he find positions for their 
friends. But Weatherman Greely 
repeatedly refused to grant favors 
which would impair the efficiency 


of his staff. 

In order to cut down the expense 
of operating his department, Mr. 
Greely worked out a system of 
ciphers for use by the outside sta- 
tions when reporting temperature 
and barometer readings to head- 
quarters. It is estimated today 
that these changes which he ini- 
tiated amounted to an annual sav- 
ing of approximately two million 
dollars, 


But just making forecasts seemed 
rather senseless to Mr. Greely if 
they could be utilized for but the 
moment. He, therefore, analyzed 
the material collected by the 
Weather Bureau and finally pub- 
lished a weather crop builetin. To- 
day this still is one of the most 
valuable contributions of the 
weather department. 


Even though his department was 
running smoothly at a minimum 
cost, the politicians continued to 
plague our new weatherman. It 
seemed that he no more than re- 
fused one than that another group 
were presenting demands. He saw 
that this condition would continue 
and that under a director less strong 
than himself, the department would 
lose much of its usefulness. He 
chafed under this burden until he 
realized that the establishment of 
a separate civilian department was 
the only solution to the problem. 
Therefore, in 1890 he drafted the 
Congressional Bill which divorced 
the Weather Bureau from all miili- 
tary conenctions and transferred it 
to the newly created Department 
of Agriculture where it has remained 
since. It could now give efficient 
service without being hampered by 


politics. Thus Major General 
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Greely’s work was the foundation 
for our present weather bureau. 


Although no longer connected 
with the Weather Department, Ma- 
jor General Greely did not retire 
from the active service of his coun- 
try now. Instead, with the same 
zest and eagerness he showed when 
he chalked the figure 18’s on the 
soles of his boots in order to enter 
the Union Army, he packed the re- 
mainder of his long life (he died 
October 21, 1935 at the age of 91) 
with public works, winning many 
new honors for himself and for his 
country. 


Some of his achievements were: 
the building under his command of 
some 21,000 miles of military tele- 
graph lines in the United States, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, China and the 
Philippine Islands; as advisor to 
President McKinley during the 
Spanish American War; directing 
the relief work after the San Fran- 
cisco fire: serving abroad numerous 
times as a special military repre- 
sentative of our government; and 
writing numerous books, one of the 
most interesting of which is his own 
autobiography. In this he undoubt- 
edly gives the keynote to his suc- 
cess in the words: 


“If theory failed at times, com- 
bined theory and practice were 
rarely unsuccessful,” 


Barnyard Town’s Newspaper 


When little Pinkie Hare was wed 


Contrary Sam the mule, 


Who everyone had always thought 


Was such an awful fool, 


Said, “Folks I’ve just been thinking 


That here in Barnyard town 
We ought to have a paper 
And write the news all down.” 


We've been to school and learned to read 


And wouldn’t it be fun 
To have a written record of 
The things that we have done? 


SHEILA STINSON 


They all agreed that it would be 


And asked old Dapple Grey 


To pass the jobs around and tell 


Them just what he would pay. 


He gave the job of editor 


To Billy Whiskers then 


Picked out the town’s worst gossip ..e 


None other than red hen 


As one of the reporters and 


For copy boy, dog Tray; 
While here and there he placed the rest 
And then called it a day. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


State Scrap Book 


Tue children in Grade 3 made 
a State Scrap Book. It proved very 
interesting and educational, 

The children took paper 9 x 12 
and on the first one they either drew 
or pasted the map of our state which 
happens to be Connecticut. 

Underneath they printed the state 
flower which happens to be Moun- 
tain Laurel. On the next page they 
named the Capitol which is Hart- 
ford and told a few interesting items 
about the City such as various ar- 
ticles that are manufactured there. 
Some of the children described the 
home where Mark Twain lived. 
Others wrote about the large In- 
surance Companies there. Some of 
the children who had been through 
the state Capitol described it tell- 
ing about the Gold Dome which 
seemed to impress them. 

The children named other large 
cities such as New Haven, Stam- 
ford, Bridgeport, Waterbury, New 
London and Meriden. 

They described the Connecticut 
River. Some described the people 
in Connecticut and what they had 
accomplished in the war effort. 

On the cover they made original 
drawings of the state flower, apple 
or peach orchards for which Con- 
necticut is famous or large Manu- 
facturing Concerns. 

These books are on _ exhibition 
during the year and the children 
are allowed to take them home the 
last day of school. 

A state scrap book could be made 
for each state and in that way the 
children would learn a great deal 


easier. 
—HELEN C. LARGE 


Famous Sayings 


Every day I write on the 
blackboard a saying that is famous 
with the author. JI spend about 
five minutes each day explaining 
about it to the children. Some of the 
sayings are as follows: 


Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always welcome. 
The everyday classroom help 
which they represent has proved 
valuable and popular. 

We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a teaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be typed; 
if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we will send one 
dollar upon publication. 


Address: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


1. “I only regret that I have but 
one life to lose for my country,” by 
Nathan Hale. 

2. “I propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer,” 
by Ulysses S$. Grant. 

3. “I cannot tell a lie, I cut the 
cherry tree down with my hatchet,” 
by George Washington when he was 
a boy. 

4. ‘““Now gentlemen, we must all 
hang together or we shall hang 
separately,” by Benjamin Franklin 
after signing of the Declaration of 


Independence. 
—HELEN C. LARGE 


Help For The 
Parent Teacher’s League 


Our Parent Teacher’s League 
is small and is always in need of 
money. The last three years we 
have worked out a plan which brings 
in a nice little sum of money with 
out any work or worry and which 
the parents seem to enjoy. The 
plan is first voted on in the regular 
meeting and explained to the new 
mothers. 

Each room provides a small at- 
tractive basket, such as a child’s 
Easter basket. In this we place a 


paper booklet explaining the plan 
and space for the mothers to sign 
their names. We then put some 
small gift, nicely wrapped and tied. 
We keep the quarter but sign our 
name. The first child takes the 
basket home. His mother keeps the 
gift, puts in another and a quarter 
and signs her name. It is then sent 
to another and so on until each 
family, who wishes to take part, 
has had the basket. This year we 
made thirty-two dollars in a week’s 
time. Our League has a nice little 
sum to start a new year. 

—ANNIE L. LESTER 


Arithmetic Review 
For Third Grade 
Give each child a sheet like this: 

I am in the grade, 

I am years old. 

Write the number for each word: 
one five eight seven four 
Six three ten nine two 

Write in missing numbers: 

6 5 8 9 10 7 

10 

3 4 6 4 


6 10 12 8 


5cents equals ..... nickels 
nickel equals...... cents 
10 pennies equals. .....nickels 
2 nickels equals...... cents 
ldime_ equals...... cents 
5 pennies equals...... nickel 


Put an x on the third number: 
6— 9 — 8 — 2. 

Draw a line under the second 
word: house—book—desk—chair. 

Put an x on the fourth square: 

Draw a line under the first word: 
boy, girl, car, top. 

Put an x on the second number: 
7—8—6—5-—4, 


Add: 
& 6 
6 5 9 
6 6 2 


—DOROTHY OVERHEUL 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Ideas to Try 
One of the best times of the 


day to put a bit of inspiration into 
the lives of our pupils is at the be- 
ginning of the morning session. We 
often complain that there is so 
little time to do all we are required 
to do. But by stopping just a few 
minutes for a quiet time is a help 
to both teacher and pupil. Some- 
times, a beautiful poem, a hymn, 
a story of courage and faith or a 
nature paragraph that provokes 
thought will bring unity and a fine 
class spirit. Sometimes, one could 
read a chapter, if not too long of 
some longer story and reserve the 
reading for this particular time. 


Try it and see results. 
—CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


Encourage Cleanliness 


To ENCOURAGE cleanliness 
and good housekeeping in the school- 
room we have a small dustpan and 
broom hanging in the coat room. 
The children enjoy getting these 
utensils ang using them to keep 


their floor clean. 
—NORMA F. GOSS 


Small Waste Container 


On EACH of the five tables 
in our room we have a small con- 
tainer: cardboard pie plate painted, 
wire egg basket, or something simi- 
lar. These are used as waste bas- 
kets for the children at the table. 
About twice a day they are emptied 
by a child assigned that task. With 
such handy places to dispose of 
scraps, the children keep many 
small pieces off of the floor. It also 
saves countless trips to the big 
waste basket and avoids needless 
noise. 

—NORMA F. GOSS 


Little Teachers 


N MY second grade class I 
divide my pupils into classes. The 
pupils that do the best work are 
called Little Teachers. During the 


free work period when I cannot 
directly supervise the work the 
Little Teachers help the weaker 
groups. This can be done in hand- 
writing, spelling, reading and num- 
ber class. I find this is a very 
successful way to make good schol- 
ars from the weaker ones. This is 
a class of 28 pupils. 

—ELNORA HENNEY 


A Busy Work Corner 


Lasr year I purchased a small 
set of blocks at the ten cent store. 
Also a small rug which I placed in 
the back of the room. My Junior 
primary children enjoyed them thor- 
oughly. Also the older ones when 
they had completed their work. 

Many of the children’s fathers 
worked in the railroad shops. They 
were asked to bring small smooth 
blocks to add to our collection. 
Now with these and spools brought 
from home we have quite a collec- 
tion. With the blocks and several 
sticks of clay which I also bought 
at the ten cent store part of my 
problem of how to keep the children 
busy while the others are reciting 


is solved. 
—ANNIE L. LESTER 


Safety Poster 
(Page 40) 


Sammy does not play or slide in 
the street—do you Why not? 

Discuss dangers of street sliding. 

Where is a good place in your 
neighborhood or home grounds to 
play with your sled? 


COLOR THE POSTER: 


Color the sky background a 
light grey blue, the snow white, 
the chickadee grey; Sammy’s snow 
suit a dark green, mittens, hair and 
tassel on cap yellow; the cap bor- 
der and scarf yellow with red- 
orange stripes. Sled a red-orange 
also. 

Mount poster on a sheet of dark 
blue construction paper—9” by 12”. 


JUNIOR 


ARTS &ACTIVITIES 


The magazine of plans and 
ideas to be used as they are or 
adapted to meet special needs and 
situations. 


Each monthly issue contains 
arts and crafts plans arranged in 
practical, workable form, things 
to make, to do, to draw, sugges- 
tions and teaching aids. 


The primary teacher will find 
especially helpful projects and 
activities specifically for her 
classes. 


New features this year include 
the section, “Free and Inexpen- 
sive Materials,” questions and 
answers, enlargements of nature- 
study and science programs, stor- 
ies of other lands. 


All these are in addition to the 
regular features and departments 
which have already made Junior 
Arts & Activities the fastest 
growing magazine in the educa- 
tional field! 


$3.00 for a year’s subscription 
(10 consecutive issues; 25c ad- 
ditional for postage to Cana- 
da; 50c, to other foreign 
countries.) 


ALSO 


For year-round school use, es- 
pecially helpful to teachers of the 
primary gradgs, the new Year- 
Round Arts and Crafts Pro- 
jects has been compiled by the 
editors and artists of Junior Arts 
& Activities. 


Every important seasonal cele- 
bration and major holiday in the 
school year is represented by one 
or more projects. 


Postpaid 75¢ 


The Jones 
Publishing Company 
Dept. 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, II. 
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64 
Calendar Page 


(Page 3) 


Weather observations may be 
kept from day to day and entered 
on the calendar according to the 
key shown on the calendar. 
Suggestions for coloring the picture: 

The hear cubs may be colored 
light brown with dark brown out- 
line. Color the sky a grey blue. 
Outline the snow and ice with dark 
blue. The cubs’ caps and scarfs a 
bright red and green. 


A Build-up Picture— 


Puss In Boots 
(Page 44) 


Color Puss light grey with dark 
grey stripes or yellow with orange 
stripes. Color the costume of Puss 
in Boots according to directions 
on page. Cut out hat, marked 
No. 1 and paste onto dotted line 
space marked 1. Follow with article 
numbered 2. Puss in Boots may 
be cut out and pasted onto a card- 
board background so he will stand 
alone or mounted on a sheet of 
construction paper and his name 
cut from colored paper and pasted 
on the picture. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 36) 


Our arithmetic page this month 
concerns itself with flowers, fruits 
and number values up to twelve. 
Perhaps the pupils can make some 
large charts illustrated with pictures 
of flwers and fruits. The latter 
may be cut from colored seed cata- 
logs. From these charts many new 
number problems may be devised. 


Primary Reading and 
Writing Seat Work 


(Page 37) 


Facts, such as these are lots of 
fun to learn when they are illus- 
trated with interesting pictures. 
Perhaps the pupils can further drill 
themselves in such lessons, (includ- 
ing the pages of similar lessons 
from preceeding issues) by making 
large charts to hang on the wall. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Upon these charts paste pictures 
of a cat, a dog, a cow, etc. It 
would be quite an accomplishment 
to know the sounds all these ani- 
mals make. Some animals make 
many different sounds that we 
should know, as a cat cries, howls 
and mews, or a dog barks, howls, 
growls and bays. 


Our Alphabet 
Continued from Page 7. 


in “hand,” and our § like that of 
the beginning sound in their word 
“oasis.” 

Now suppose an Egyptian priest 
wished to write our word P-A-D-S., 
He would simply draw a door, an 
eagle, a hand and an oasis. Since 
the Fgyptian language had about 
25 different sounds, any Egyptian 
word could be written with the 25 
symbols then in use. 


Crude and clumsy as this system 
is, it was the world’s first alphahet, 
in which each sound was given a 
different sign or symbol. Can you 
imagine what a great improvement 
in learning this invention made 
possible? With the new system of 
hieroglyphics, and Egyptian youth 
could learn to read in three or four 
years. Before, it took him 15 or 
20, as it takes a Chinese scholar 


today. 


The rapid writing of the priests 
gradually rounded off the corners 
of the original characters. This 
produced a sort of script, just as 
our written letters are simply 
rounded forms of the printed letters. 
The Phoenicians, who were great 
travelers, visited Egypt and liked 
the alphabet. They borrowed the 
idea and many of the actual char- 
acters. 


The Greek historian, Herodotus, 


tells us that the Greeks borrowed 
that alphabet from the Phoenicians. 
The Romans copied theirs from the 
Greeks, and we copied the Romans, 
as the illustration shows, adding 
the letters W and J of our own. 


Whenever you read or write, 
remember this: You are using an 
invention which began when primi- 
tive man first drew pictures on the 
walls of his cave! 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 Kine Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINSERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 
in Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


National College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, 
and child care centers, Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. Located on Chi 
cago’s lovely North Shore, near lake. Beginning 
classes as well as specially designed courses for 
teachers and college graduates. Mid-year term: 
Jan. 28. Summer term: June 14. Write for 
catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 612A 
Evanston, III. 


—THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES— 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 


Grades $1800-$2200; H. S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Member 


N.A. T. A. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 
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8 the perfect medium for modeling attrac- 
. tive little animals, birds and other deco- 
in rative figures that are so popular. 

he With its added advantage of beautiful col- 


ors, PLASTELINE allows for a most interest- 


ing and realistic modeling of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that 


the models may be displayed and used for a 


long time without losing their attractiveness. 


Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors 


Cream 
156B Gray Green 
156N Yellow 
156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156T Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 
1568S Bright Green 
156R Blue 
156C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, 80.35 


156Z Assorted, four colors, |, Ib. each, 
Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
and Dark Brown, SO.140 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 


so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 


caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft’ and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 


ished at another time. It docs not shrink. It does not soil 


the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS. 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
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the Life of the Builder 
The Life of the Box is 


— IN STRONG, DURABLE BOXES 


PICTURE AND WORD ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER NO. 1 


MATCHING 8281 A number builder printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large 
numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity of numerais from 

1 to 0 and supply of mathematical denominations. Put up in box made 

especially strong so that it will withstand constant handling. 


8036 There are 36 pictures, 
names of picture printed on 
each, and a corresponding cut 
out section with name to be 

inserted in the card to com- 

plete the word and picture 

matching. 


PICTORIAL WORD BUILDING 


8035 Picture and word matching 
for first and second grade seat 
work. There are 36 pictures of 
familiar objects, with 36 one-sylla- 
ble words corresponding to the pic- 
tures. Each card has its individual 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


cut out section so that none but the 

correct phonogram may be inserted 

to complete the word matching the 

picture. This method makes the 

seat-work self-verifying and needs 

no correcting by the teacher. Printed on durable card 
stock; in strong box. 


Milton Bradley Educational Materials are sold by 
leading school supply dealers. Ask your dealer for 


details and prices. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are of gen- 
erous size, 12” x18”, with clear pictures and lettering. 
They also show accurate topography — rivers, mountains, 


boundaries — of each country, and a facsimile of each na- 
tion’s coat-of-arms. 


_ There are twelve plates—eleven maps and a descrip- 
tive text giving the area, capital, population, and the his- 
tory, development and characteristics of each country. 


CORRELATELP WITH HISTORY STUDY these maps 
visualize for the pupil the routes — over mountains, across 
rivers, through swampland and forests — of the pioneers 


who discovered and explored the vast areas of the various 
countries. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


NEW YORK 10: 200 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5: 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


NUMBER BUILDER 
Milten B radley Builders 
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